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the magic of CRUSADE. They see the birth- 
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The Catholic Manifesto 


EAR the middle of the nineteenth century, 

two men spent several years in Brussels, Bel- 

gium. There is no evidence that they ever met. 
One was Karl Marx and the other Bishop Pecci, 
Nuncio to Belgium, later Pope Leo XIII. Marx 
wrote the Communist Manifesto and Das Kapital, 
the sacred scriptures of the Communists. Leo XIII 
wrote Rerum Novarum, later elaborated and ex- 
plained by Pius XI in Ouadragesimo Anno, his 
month we celebrate the sixty-filth anniversary of 
the former encyclical and the twenty-fifth of the 
latter. ‘Together these great documents constitute 
the Church’s answer to the social question. 

Both Marx and Pecci were widely traveled men. 
They saw at first hand the intolerable burden that 
weighted down the workingman. Under laissez- 
faire capitalism the worker was practically a slave. 
He was valued less than the machine at which he 
labored. He had little or no leisure for recreation, 
family, education, or religion. Even his wile and 
children were often forced to work long hours at 
back-breaking labor in mines and factories. 

The reaction of the two men to what they saw 
was completely different. Marx was angry, bitter, 
cynical. He called for hatred—of man for man and 
class for class. He advocated violence and destruc- 
tion. His theories were put into effect in the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917 and today blight a sixth of 
the earth. 

Leo and Pius advocated a program based on the 
Gospels. Instead of hatred, they called for love; 
instead of class warfare, class co-operation. hey 
condemned the abuses of capitalism but rejected 
socialism. “They defended the right of private prop- 
erty and free enterprise within just limits, but 
condemned excessive individualism as well as col- 
lectivism. “Chey proclaimed in no uncertain terms 
the natural right of the worker to crganize unions. 
They condemned statism but called on the state 
to protect and delend the weak and defenseless 
and to legislate for the social welfare of the citizen. 
Only a study of these great documents can give a 
notion of their tremendous scope and value. 

We cannot deny that the two great Encyclicals 
have had good results. We must admit, however, 
that while the teachings of Marx inspired a fierce 
fervor in his followers that has led them almost to 
world conquest, the teachings of Leo and Pius have 


met a lukewarm reception or outright opposition, 
even among many Catholics. 

The story is told that when Rerun Novarumn was 
read from the pulpit of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York, a man rose and stomped out, muttering 
to himself, “Socialism.” That story is not exag- 
gerated, Sixty-five years and another great En- 
evclical later, we often get exactly the same reaction 
from Catholics to Catholic social teaching. Some 
of our publications and some of our most widely 
accepted orators for Catholic and anti-Communist 
affairs are pre-Rerum Novarwm in social thought. 

In his Encyclical On Atheistic Communism, pub- 
lished in 1957, six years alter Quadragesimo Anno, 
Pope Pius XI complained “The manner of 
acting in certain Catholic circles has done much 
to shake the faith of the working classes in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. These groups have refused 
to understand that Christian charity demands the 
recognition of certain rights due to the working- 
man, which the Church has explicitly acknow!l- 
edged. What is to be thought of the action of those 
Catholic employers who in one place succeeded in 
preventing the reading of our Encyclical . .. in their 
local churches? Or of those Catholic industrialists 
who even to this day have shown themselves hostile 
to a labor movement that we ourselves recom- 
mended? Is it not deplorable that the right of 
private property delended by the Church should 
so olten have been used as a weapon to defraud 
the workingman of his just salary and his social 
rights?” 


OO many Catholics have the idea that the acme 

of all virtue is to be anti-Communist, loudly 

so and on every occasion. To be anti-Communist 
is good and necessary. But it isn’t all. It isn’t 
enough to be anti-anything. We must also be tor 
something. We must have a positive program to 
replace the evil of Communism. 

Phe popes have been offering it to us for years 
if we only had the faith and good sense to heed 
them. 
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\ grimly amusing phenomenon is the current Communist 
campaign to uncanonize Stalin. And the most instructive part 
of the phenomenon is its moral rather than its political 
aspect. Political uncanonization 
is a common enough professional 
hazard 
happens for such casual reasons 
as that somebody else wants the 
big man’s job, or the big man shows signs of a big head and 


The Uncanoniza- 


, among 
tion of Stalin 


politicians. It 


begins to overlook the desires of the organization, particu- 


t larly in the touchy matter of distributing plums and other 


public spoils, 

The case of Stalin, however, is something else again. It 
is essentially a case of moral uncanonization. He had been 
suinted in much the same sense that Christian Saints are— 
by being credited with heroic virtue, and particularly with 
heroic charity, heroic service to his fellow man. 

Now, the very ones who drilled that legend into the heads 
of the Party people are trying to drill it out. The Stalin 
legend is in their way. It is casting a shadow on them, dwart- 
ing their collective achievements and haunting them with 
the rmembered purges of one-man rule. 

So the message has been re-edited to read that Stalin 
was no good after all. Actually, the new version hints, he 
was as bad as the old version claimed he was good. 

This instance of reversed reverence merely demonstrates 
the well-known fact that it is impossible to perpetuate a 
phony account of holiness. Human nature has no stability 
which is equal to the task. Honest men are too faithful to 
the truth to go along. Dishonest ones haven't enough fidel- 
ity to anyone to continue to go along. 


The only environment in which canonizations can be made 
to stand up is where there is a divine preoccupation with 
goodness and truth. To remain faithful to the memory of a 
man as a good man, to place him 
above all other 


. enemies 4 
Saints Real categorie in 


‘ one’s esteem, and to continue to 
and Stuffed 


do this year in and year out re- 
quires a supernatural gift from 
God, a supernatural doggedness, the virtue of religion. 

You can’t take a thug, call him a saint, stuff him with 
formaldehyde and cotton batting, coat him with wax and 
cosmetics, deposit him in a mausoleum in Red Square, and 
make the legend stick. 

Stalin is a current instance of this stubbornness of truth as 
Hitler was a former one. 

Yesterday, his relics were gaped at with mistaken reverence 
and awe by the Party rabble. ‘Today, that reverence is being 
exorcised from the Party’s heart. Tomorrow, Joseph will be 
trucked out of the mausoleum, Next day, perhaps, his poor 
old remains will be profanely hanged with a noose around 
the neck, as a solemn souvenir of the frivolity of atheist 
tpotheosis, Such, alas, is the sorry fate of phony saints. 
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Inited Press 
British sentry on roof top in troubled Cyprus is among the am... phe 
to quell terrorist activity of Cypriote Greeks who want island to be- 
come part of Greece. At the moment, the world cannot afford the 
luxury of violence in the Middle East. And Cyprus is no exception 


5 





For durabilitv’s sake, Stalin should have had the Pope 
canonize him. While weak in army “divisions,” the Pope is 
strong in the faculty of making canonizations stick. But to 
qualify for that, of course, Joseph would need to have been 
a better boy than he was. 


Recently we had the opportunity to read an interview given 
by a former labor official, now the owner of a small steel 
plant. He was asked bluntly how it feels to be on the other 

side of the fence. dealing with 
unions as an employer. His re- 
ply made interesting reading. On 
the whole. he 


Labor's Foolish 


Lump Deals 
I has not changed 


the views he had when he was 
on the other side of the bargaining table. But he did offer 
one important challenge to the labor movement. He said 
that many labor officials lack the maturity that should accom- 
pany the immense power that they wield today. 

Specifically, he attacked the attitude that lumps all em- 
ployers of an industry into one unit. Thev are often 
given identical contracts to sign, regardless of special situa- 
tions and unusual needs, In contrast to this, he proposed that 
labor develop a real sense of responsibility toward the 
employers who provide jobs and wages. 

Unions should consider it their prime concern to promote 
efhciency and higher productivity, so that a firm can con- 
tinue to pay higher wages. They should not dismiss the ques- 
tion of ability to pay as the employer’s concern and none of 
their business. 

Happily, many American unions meet this standard of 
maturity. They are convinced that they must 
contribute to the partnership, if they hope to make real 
the American dream of constantly rising standards of 
living. But there are other cases which leave us concerned. 


sincerely 


We are greatly worried about the control of the powerful 
Teamsters Union. No other single union has the power to 
paralyze at a single blow the entire economy of our nation. 
But the teamsters could do this, 
Time to were they so minded. Power- 
leaders in this union 
could undermine the fine work 
of George Meany and threaten 
the high ideals of the combined labor 


even less ruthless and more reasonabk 


: hungry 
Grow Up 


movement. But 
labor leaders can 
also do things that will hurt labor in the long run. 

For example, the announced terms that will be presented 
to the steel industry next summer spell the danger of an- 
other round of inflation. Granted that the industry has high 
profits, there remains the question as to how far wages can 
jump at one time, without causing higher prices. 

\gain, we may cite the time-study issue in the recent bitter 
Westinghouse strike. Management did not help its cause 
by a blanket refusal to use arbitration of disputes. Arbitra- 
tion today is almost universally accepted as the civilized way 
of handling disputes in applying a labor contract. Its use 
in time-study cases is more debatable, but the union demand 
here was neither radical nor unprecedented. 

But the union weakened its case by failing to see the prob- 
lem of a large corporation that was losing in the competi- 
tive race because of high production costs. Westinghouse had 
to modernize its production or lose its market. It is laudable 
to fight for the jobs of workers. But in this case, failure to 
cut costs would endanger the jobs of all the workers, not 
merely those whose jobs were being restudied. 

\ll this adds up to one demand. Power must be accom- 
panied by responsibility. Organized labor should face up 
to this point, lest the bad element, few as they are, drag 
down the good into common ruin. 
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We would guess that the typical citizen of the United States 
is happy over the Supreme Court's decision upholding the 
Immunity Act. As a result, witnesses can now be forced to 
testify grand jury ip. 
vestigators probing national ¢. 
curity. They may no 


before 


Exit the Fifth 


longer 
Amendment Dodge ‘a 


yawn in the faces of inquisitors 
and invoke the Fifth Amend. 
ment. Upon guarantee ol nonprosecution for a crime of 
his own which might be revealed, a witness must answer ques. 
tions or be held in contempt. Seven Justices declared for 
the Law. Two declared against. 

We cannot see the validity of Justice Douglas’ contention 
that the Constitution guarantees a witness’s right to silence, 
It is most unlikely that the Constitution would guarantee 
such silence if the security of the whole community is com- 
promised by the witness’s silence—and, particularly, when his 
right is based on the probability of his being a criminal, 

That would be like guaranteeing an arsonist’s right to pre- 
vent firemen from putting out a fire lest they find out that 
he was the one who set the fire. 

In fact, the legal deal, as it has now been cleared by the 
Supreme Court, is a handsome gift to the witness. 





It says 
to him: You will be judicially forgiven for your crime if you 
tell us what we need to know to save our country. Which is 
like saying to an arsonist: We will forgive you for setting 
the fire if you will just let us go in and put the fire out. 

We believe the average citizen would have this to say 
about the agreement: 

The witness is getting an awfully big break. 


One of the gravest moral crises of our age is the social ci 
mate which scandalizes the married into the practice of 
contraception, Our entire economy is honeycombed with 
features which ostracize children 
from wedlock. Attractive houses 
are not big enough or are pre 
hibitively 


Lawful and Reliable 
Birth Control : — 
expensive for fanr 

ilies with more than one or two 
children. Apartment owners will not accept them. Wages 
are not adequate. 

What is more, parents of “large” families are accorded 
the social rating of lowbrows. Producing more than two 
offspring is considered a greater social crime than using the 
word “ain't,” making loud noises while consuming soup, oF 
spitting on the sidewalk. 





\s a result, there is widespread family limitation practiced 


The Ch 
for all 


in marriage via contraceptives. This prevention of preg: 
nancy is sometimes effected only after a violent but losing 
struggle with 


Cases) 


conscience. Sometimes (probably in most 
it is indulged with complete indifference as to the 
morality of the act. Hell, of course, can be the fearful finale 
to this family program where the moral aspect of the business 
is known and disregarded. 

The sad fact is that such spiritual forfeit is needless. 
Those who have a sufficient reason for limiting their families 
can do so without resorting to unnatural contraception and 
thus breaking friendship with God. A natural method is 
available, a method which is as reliable as any other. 

We do not refer here to the old rhythm theory, but ra- 
ther to a refinement of that theory which is almost 100 per 
cent effective. A recently published booklet explains the 
procedure (Family Limitation, By John Ryan, M.B., BS. 
V.R.CS., FACS. Sheed and Ward. 50¢.) 

For the reasons stated above, this publication strikes us 
as one of the most important on the market right now. 

As an investment, it is an inexpensive way to adjust suc- 








cessfully to the amoral economy of our time. But, more ee 
> e . ‘ . ‘ = ° ° 'ycoo 
important, it is an inexpensive way to avoid going to hell. gee 
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United Press 4duthenticated New 
Former Soviet Premier Georgi Malenkov oozes good will during 


Good Example of South American boom is Caracas, Venezuela, 
recent tour of British power stations. Britons ought to recall where new Avenida Bolivar rivals New York’s Rockefeller Plaza 
Shakespeare: ‘One may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” Caracas is rapidly becoming a city of the future. 





The Church came to the circus in Paris, France, recently when the auxiliary bishop of Paris celebrated Mass 
for all those who have died following their art in the circus ring. After the Mass, the show went on 


as it always does 


United Press United P 
George Meany and William Zeckendorf, labor and real estate Two IVE members celebrate end of 156-day Westinghouse strike 
tycoons respectively, effused good fellowship as they met recently by ripping down “Unfair” sign at plant. Tie-up was hardest on fam 
to receive honorary degrees. Tycoons are people, too ilies, and proved, at best, strikes are two-edged swords 
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At a private audience, Pope Pius XII warmly received Fathers Marcellus 
White and Justin Garvey, Passionist missionaries returning from nearly 
five years in Red Chinese prisons. The Pope expressed his deepest 
sympathy for the suffering they endured during their Red ordeal 


United Pre 
Continuing Catholic leadership against segregation in the South, Arch- ad 
bishop Joseph L. Rummel of New Orleans recently declared that segre- 
gation is seriously sinful. New Orleans Catholic schools are soon to be 
integrated, but no definitely scheduled date for the move has been set 


Views in Brief 
Teachers, “It has always been a matter of profound wor 
der and dismay to me to note that the teaching profession 
makes only the feeblest efforts to show its attractiveness to 
young people, that it is apologetic about its profession and 
defeatist about its future.” These words of the president of 
Antioch College might well bring teachers up to a sharp 


examination of conscience. ‘Teachers might think of pre. 


senting the other side of the coin: as Mr. Gould said, a 
teacher “knows that he lives in ‘another being, and such 
knowledge fills him with inetlable love and gratitude. It 
counterbalances all the drudgery, the heartaches, and the 
sacrifices which are a part of every worthwhile profession,” 
In the face of a teacher shortage, young people should realize 
this. 

Newspapers. Publisher Robert Bassett’ recently named 
some of the “standards of service” newspapers should have: 
Humility (“the great responsibility of holding freedom in the 
palm of our hand... the full consciousness of our power to 
destroy”); Truth (“There can be no compromise with 
truth.”); and Decency (“News should be so handled that 
every paper is fit to appea as a daily member of your 
family.”). These ave good principles for publishers to have. 
They are good principles by which readers may check 
whether publishers are giving them the kind of paper they 
deserve to get. 


China. Robert Guillain, in the Manchester Guardian, gives 
a sobering picture of the effect of Communism in China. “A 
formerly shrill, noisy, infinitely amusing nation has become 
silent, bored, and gloomy. . . . The Chinese are now an 
almost silent people. The most surprising disappear 
ance is of intelligent people. Previously, most intelligent 
men, quick-witted, subtle, and extremely wel! informed, 
were encountered in China. Now they seem to have disap- 
peared into thin air.” 


Matrimonium Sovieticum. Loosely translated, that’s 
marriage—Communist style. But no matter how you say it, 
it’s getting tougher for comrade Ivan. Once, all Ivan had to 
do was register the fact that he was tired of going it alone. 
Divorce was just as easy. As you signed in, you could sign 
out. Now a one-week waiting period is required before mar- 
riage, and divorce takes court action. We are, of course, giad 
to hear of the comrades’ sudden concern for the permanence 
of marriage, but wt could be just a passing fancy. The com- 
missars got tough with Tvan because the clutter of broken 
marriages was creating a social junkyard. It was a simple 
matter of social utility. And when it becomes utilitarian to 
go back to free love, back the comrades will go. With utility 
ihe yardstick, there isn’t room for Marriage, the Sacrament. 


Shades of Poujade. France has her Poujade anti-tax 
movement; we in the United States have our 25 percenters, 
the small but determined band of crusaders who would put 
a top, peacetime limit of a quarter on the dollar for income 
taxes. A quarter doesn’t sound like much to get excited 
over, but when you add up the tax savings such a limit 
would mean, the sum is a staggering sixteen billion dollars 
a year. To benefit, we must add, less than 1 per cent of 
the country’s individual income tax payers. Of course this 
would leave a bit of a deficit in the federal budget to be 
made up, presumably, by sending a bigger tab to the 
small tax payer. Which is the main reason why, despite the 
excitement in France over Poujade, we somehow can't 
summon enthusiasm for our own 25 percenters. 
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Sister Ignatia and the 





Sr. Ignatia interviews a patient before admitting him to Rosary Hall Solarium 


A shy, frail Sister tackles a tough problem—helping alcoholics. 


To alcoholics all over America, Sister Ignatia is known as “Little Angel” 


THE TELEPHONE RANG and Sister 
Ignatia answered it. 
“This is Bill, Sister. 
going to have to send you back the 
Sacred Heart badge. I’ve had a rough 
morning and 
drink.” 
Sister Ignatia sighed, but said quickly: 
“Don’t do it, Bill. Wait until 
finish work at five. Then call me again. 
In the meantime, lll 
Whatever you do, don’t send me_ back 
that badge. Keep it 
strength and inspiration.” 
Sister Ignatia prayed hard all after- 
noon and, finally, the call came from 


dill. 


I’m sorry, but I’m 


I'm going out to get a 


you 
pray for you. 


with you for 


“Its O.K., Sister, I never took the 
drink. I think I’m going to be all right 
now, thanks to the Sacred Heart and 
you.” 


The telephone calls and the informa- 
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by GERARD E. SHERRY 


tion conveyed were nothing new—it hap- 
pens quite often, For Sister Ignatia is 
founder and director of Rosary Hall 
Solarium, an alcoholics ward at St. Vin- 
Charity Hospital in Cleveland, 
Since December, 1952, she has 
to the needs of some 3,000 


cent 
Ohio. 
ministered 
men and women who have succumbed 
to alcoholism. Of that total, 
per cent are claimed as completely 
cured; another 20 per cent stumble for 
a while and then go off drink 

pletely; and only 20 per cent are con- 
sidered failures after the spiritual and 


some 60 


com- 


therapeutic treatment. 

And when they leave Rosary Hall. 
Sister Ignatia gives them a Sacred Heart 
Badge. It is meant as a constant source 
of inspiration not to take another drink. 


And she tells them all that the badge is 
given only on the understanding that it 
must be returned before the first drink 
is taken. 

Working among alcoholics has been a 
life’s labor of love for Sister Ignatia. 
She has been credited in large measur¢ 
with pushing the creation of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Certainly she was in at the 
beginning when the late Dr. Robert H. 
Smith of Akron and Bill W., New York 
stockbroker, founded the AA in 1935. 

At that time, Sister Ignatia was sta- 
tioned in St. Thomas Hospital, which 
also is operated by her Order, the Sis- 
Charity of St. Augustine. Dr. 
a Catholic, was on 


ters of 
Smith, although not 
the courtesy staff of the hospital. He 
had, himself, just conquered the drink 
habit and felt the need to help others 
in a similar plight. He enlisted the aid 
of Sister Ignatia. 








Frail, energetic Sister Ignatia 





Dr. Smith and Sister Ignatia agreed 
on one thing—alcoholism could be con- 
trolled by attention coupled 
with spiritual attention. 


medical 
It was on this 


principle that they eventually estab- 
lished at St. Thomas. Akron, a ward 
which dealt exclusively with persons 
suffering from alcoholism. It was the 
first such effort in the country. 

Dr. Smith died in 1950 and _ Sister 


Ignatia later went to Cleveland Charity 
Hospital. The name Rosary Hall Solar- 
ium came about because permission to 
the Cleveland came on. the 
feast of the Holy Rosary and because the 
initials of the AA co-founder were RHS. 
What goes on at Rosary Hall? 
Backbone of the program is the fa- 
mous Steps” of the AA. Basi- 
cally, this involves an admission by the 


erect ward 


“twelve 


victim that he is powerless to help him- 


self, followed by a decision to turn his 
care of God. 

Rosary Hall has its own chapel where 
Rosary 
invoking God's help and _ that 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, patron- 


ess ol 


will and life over to the 


patients prav the 


> P.M. 


every day at 


alcoholics. 
Rosary 


person must be sponsored by a 


Hall, a 


mem 


Io gain admission to 


ber of Alcoholics Anonymous in good 
standing. He must have the desire not 
only to get sober but also to remain 
sober. The patient's five-day stay is a 


retreat from the outside world and the 
habits which caused his collapse. There 
IV sets, 


magazines—nothing 


are no radios newspapers, o1 
\A_ literature 


and other reading in keeping with the 


but 


program. 

The physical therapy used is the most 
modern known to medical science. Doc 
tors 


as well as priests are essential on 


the road to recovery 


10 


gives 
patients one of her 


the 
daily “pep” talks 


Patients may have no visitors except 
members of AA who are welcome from 
9 am. till 9 The conversation is 
turned to alcoholism and its problems. 
\A 


to the hospital to conduct a brief meet- 


P.M. 


Every evening a member ol comes 
ing for patients. 

An essential element of Rosary Hall is 
its coffee bar, open all the time. There is 
also a kitchen and an icebox well stocked 
with Main milk 
citrus juices, for alcoholic is 


items and 
the fre- 
quently an undernourished person. The 


food. arc 


patients are encouraged to eat at will. 

Rosary Hall’s has 
many alcoholics to useful and happy 
lives. It is 


program restored 


essentially a spiritual pro- 


gram, demanding humility and constant 


prayer for God’s help. Charity is in- 
volved, too, because AA’s, once they 
stop drinking, devote much of their 


time to helping others who are in the 
plight from which they were rescued. 
In Rosary Hall, all the rooms but one 
are for more than one patient, because 
it is not good for an AA, usually, to be 
alone. There is one private room for 
difficult cases in the worst stages. Sister 
Ignatia calls it the “defrosting room.” 
Rosary Hall was fitted out by AA’s. 
\s soon as the project was initiated they 
swarmed in and took the details out of 
Sister Ignatia’s hands. “Just let us worry 
that,” 


junction to her. 


about became the 


repeated in- 
\A’s with all kinds of occupations vol- 


unteered their services. Catholics, Prot- 


estants, and Jews—they all sent money 


or contributed labor. Sometimes they 
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The new patient gets his first 
treatment: a transfusion of Dextrose 


broke down as thev recalled their own 
decline and how Sister Ignatia and oth- 
ers had helped them out 

One businessman 


conferred with other 


who dropped _ in 
\A’s and then de. 
parted to arrange for some furnishings. 
Sister Ignatia inquired anxiously whether 
he had quoted a price. She lifted her 
hands helplessly when told: “There is 
no price. He’s donating everything.” 

\fter that, all Sister could say was: 
“Well that’s the AA for you. They're all 
like that. And their relatives and friends 
are like that. Really, I haven't anything 
to do with all this. It’s Our Lady and 
the AA’s who are doing it.” 

But to leave it there would be a gross 
injustice to Sister Ignatia, the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Augustine, and the co- 
operating staff at St. Vincent Charity. 

Sister Ignatia is a very shy woman, 
frail, almost transparent. Yet she is firm 
and resolute, and energetic to the point 
where twenty-four hours is a short day. 
Her much sought after anonymity was 
shattered early in 1954. when she was 
awarded the Catherine of Siena Medal 
by the Theta Pi Alpha Sorority of Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Colleges. She 
was honored for “outstanding achieve: 
ment in one of our major problems al- 
fecting our country today—alcoholism.” 
The medal is given annually to a Cath- 
colic woman who has made a distinctive 
contribution to Catholic life in the 
.3. 

Sister Ignatia has certainly done that— 
and for She talk much 
about it, but her Rosary Hall project 
is a means of conversions for the many 
non-Catholics who enter its portals. It 
also has resulted in many lapsed Catho- 
lics returning to the Sacraments after 
years of negligence. Many invalid mar- 


vears. won't 
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Patients pray the Rosary every 
day. Their future is in God’s hands 


riages have been righted and, as a re- 


sult, entire families have entered the 
Church. 
Rosary Hall also offers its services for 


the many harmed by alcoholics. A very 
alert and thriving group of women com- 
posed of wives and relatives of members 
of Alcoholics Anonymous meet each 
week to discuss their problems. The ob- 
jective is the rebuilding of their mar- 
rages and the re-Christianizing of their 
homes and families. It has resulted in an 
unusually intelligent approach to the 
slution of the problems. The women 
pool their experiences and encourage 
one another to have faith in their spouses 
and to aid them on the road to spiritual 
and material contentment. 

It has been mentioned that not all the 
patients are men. The women who stay 
at Rosary Hall are hospitalized in a 
special room, two are admitted at a 
tme. The problems are the same for 
these patients and the road to recovery 
like 
male counterparts, they mostly make it. 


just as strenuous. However, their 
One thing though—there are no _ sec- 
ond chances at Rosary Hall. Patients are 
admitted once. If they fail then, some 
other method has to be devised to try 
and straighten them out. But there is 
no talk of failure on the part of Sister 
Ignatia. These and 
to her at their lowest 
is her consolation that they 
their 


men women come 


ebb. In most 
cases it rise 


above and 


degradation assume 
their true dignity as sons and daughters 
of God. 

his is the way she expresses it all: 

“Tam just one of those many women 
of the Catholic nursing community of 
America who are striving to rescue men 
and women from the bottomless pit of 


alcoholism. 
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An important part of Rosary Hall is the coffee a 
bar. always open. Main items are milk and citrus juices 








“Universities and welfare groups have 
expended millions of dollars in an at- 
tempt to find the cause of alcoholism. 
Yet, no one has been able to place his 
or her finger upon the exact cause. How- 
ever, it is the consensus of opinion 
among minds who have attacked 
the problem that a lack of proper spir- 
itual application on the part of the 


great 


victim is at least a primary cause. 
“The co-founders of Alcoholics Anony- 

mous believed that the 

problem for many was to be found in 


the solution of 


the merger of forces of medicine and re- 
ligion. With this union, what could be 
more conducive to the regeneration of 
the whole person than the atmosphere 
of a Catholic hospital? The professional, 
medical care administered within its pre- 
cincts affords spiritual, physical, mental, 
and moral therapy. 

“Alcoholism strikes at men and women 
in all walks ol that 
25 per cent of the ‘Skid Row’ popula- 
tion in any large City possess university 
The fruit of 
for many—in 


life. Surveys show 


the vine—a harm- 
stimulant the hands 
of the alcoholic turns to poison. 

“The 
pathy. Christlike charity and intelligent 
care are needed so that with God’s grace 


degrees. 
less 
is deserving of 


alcoholic sym- 


he or she may be given the opportunity 
to accept a new philosophy of life.” 
Sister Ignatia has special names for 
each of the five days a patient spends at 
Rosary Hall. They are: Day of Recep- 
tion; Day of Realization; Day of Moral 
Inventory: Day of Resolution, and Day 
Future. 
Rosary Hall, the recov- 
ered patient must then face his own 


of Plans for the 
As he leaves 


problems. Phe way has been paved by 
the AA sponsor. The future is in God's 


hands. He has learned to say, “O God, 


grant me the serenity to accept things 
I cannot change, courage to change the 
things I can, and wisdom to know the 
difference.” 

The patient is urged to guard against 
pride, self-pity, resentment, intolerance, 
and criticism; to attend meetings, spread 
the principles of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and to return to the hospital to help 
others. 

Finally, there is the Sacred Heart 
Badge. Not many are returned to Sister 
Ionatia. But when they are, 
for the patient not to take the first step 
on the Very 
means a long distance phone call, a fet 
vent prayer, and the help of a local AA 
group to keep the tempted on the right 
path. 

To alcoholics America, Siste 
Ignatia is called “Little Angel.” She is 
indeed small and frail, but her strength 
is that of a Michael 
that of a Gabriel. Both the 
the great who 


she pleads 


return to ruin. often it 


all ove1 


and her message 


humble and 
“died” in drink and be- 


came “new” again will attest to that. 















The Sacred Heart Badge: the 
hope of lasting sobriety 


1] 


DURING A RECENT SPEECH before a Rosary Society in 
Newark, N. J., | put to my eighty women listeners a ques 
tion that has probably occurred to many Catholics. 

“How many of you,” I asked, “believe that psychiatry is 
opposed to the teachings of the Catholic Church and_ vice 
versa?” 

About half of the women raised their hands, and I had to 
smile at the irony of the situation. Here I stood detending 
psychiatry and some forty of the women sitting before m«e 
were convinced that I was defending an unmitigated evil! 

Who was wrong, the ladies or 1? Ungallantly enough, | 
must say that the ladies were. In a series of addresses to 
scientific groups in Rome, Pope Pius XIL has made it clea 
that there is no quarrel between the Church and psychiatry 
as such. The Holy Father has condemned certain imprope1 
applications of the techniques of psychiatry. But for the 
field itself, he has voiced only words of encouragement. 

‘Be assured,” he told the delegates to the Filth (1953) 
International Congress on Psychotherapy and Clinical Psy- 
chology that the Church follows your research and vour 
medical practice with Her warm interest and Her best 
wishes Your activity is capable of achieving precious 
results for medicine, for the knowledge of the soul... and 
for the development of the religious dispositions ol man.” 

Phe Pope’s words are clear, so clear that they raise a 
sharp question. What then is all the shooting about? Why 
do so many Catholics believe that the Church and psy 
chiatry are at loggerheads? 

There is no easy answer. Our best bet is to approach. it 
by stages and to get together on our terms before we travel 
Psychology, psychiatry, psychotherapy, psychoanalysis 
many times I ive been asked by interested friends to 
point out how each of these words differs from the others. 
Obviously all four have to do with the mind, for each 


contains the syllable “psyche” which means mind. 


is the Church 


opposed to 
PSYCHIATRY 2? 


by JOHN G. NOVAK, M.D. 


As told to Milton Lomask 


Psychology is tl ranch of science which studies the 
function of the mind in relation to its environment 

Psychiatry is a branch of medicine. Psychiatrists are dov 
tors who specialize in treating what are loosely called men 
al illnesses. Most such illnesses are grouped under two 
headings, psychoses and neuroses. 

\ psychosis is a severe mental illness, characterized by an 
observable disorganization of — the patient’s personality 
Often the psychotic patient has to be placed in an institu 
tion because for the time being he has lost his ability to 
cope with the realities of the outside world. 

\ neurosis is fundamentally an emotional illness re 
sulting from some internal emotional conflict. The’ neu 


rotic patient is are of certain unpleasant feelings which 





he finds it difficult if not impossible to account for. Some- 
times, too he suffers physical pain or disability, growing out 
of the emotional condition. 

Psychotherapy is the name given to any recognized treat 
ment of a neurotic or psychotic condition. Psychiatrists 
are sometimes spoken of as psychotherapists, although the 
term is also applied to psychologists who have been trained 
to counsel people with regard to certain emotional prob- 
lems. 

Which brings us to psychoanalysis, a word around which 
a great deal of misunderstanding has arisen. Contrary to a 
popular impression, psychoanalysis and psychiatry are not 
one and the same thing. Essentially, psychoanalysis is the 
name of a group of medical techniques which many psy- 
chiatrists employ, to some extent, in treating patients. 

Its) majon procedures are free association and dream 
analysis. In free association, the patient talks, saying what- 
ever comes into his mind and letting one thing lead to 
another without regard to what seems important or other- 
wise. He also describes his dreams and the psychiatrist helps 
him interpret them. The objective of these procedures is 
to help the patient put his finger on the cause of his dif 
ficulty. 

Concerning psychoanalysis, it is important velieve, to 
emphasize two facts: 

(1) Psvchoanalysis is not the only form of treatment 
used by psychiatrists. Far from it. For some kinds of 
neurotic illness, some of the techniques of psychoanalysis 
are extremely eflective. For other kinds, they are of little 
value and so are seldom used. 

(2) The main procedures of psychoanalysis, tree associ 
ation and dream interpretation, are also part and parcel 
of other psychiatric techniques. 

\ll_ psychiatric treatment rests on certain assumptions 
about the human being. Most people understand  thes¢ 
assumptions so I will describe them in a briel and general 
wav. 

Everything that happens to a person throughout his life 
every experience, that is—is registered on his conscious 
mind. For obvious reasons, the conscious mind cannot 
carry all of these data all the time. Some must be stored 
awav in the lorm of what might be called en mem 
ories.” Psvchiatrists speak ol these hidade mories is 
being stored in the unconscious mind or in it sort of twi 
light area spoken of as the subconscious or preconscious 
mind 

Naturally some hidden memories ar¢ Lo use 
a rather technical expression, they are charged with emo 
tion, with painful feelings. Moreover they are dynamic 
that is. active. Like an old soldier, an unpleasant memory 
can lade away to the point where you ar ysolutely un 
aware of it, but it never dies. It constantly struggles, so 
to speak, to get out. To put this another v. it constantly 
struggles to make itself felt by the conscious mind 

The conscious mind, of course. wants né 
ght it off. the conscious mind sets up 
“psychic detenses.” In an effort to get around these de 
fenses, the unpleasant memory disguises itself. Aware that 
the conscious mind doesn’t like it as it is, it pretends to be 


something else. In this disguised form, an unpleasant mem 


orv sometimes breaks through the detenses 
scious mind. 

Such break-throughs are most likely to occur during 
periods of personal crisis. Young Johnny, for example, is 
jilted by his girl or loses his job or flunks out of school 
The ensuing depression weakens his psychic defenses, per 
mitting some hidden unpleasant memory to slip through, 
in a disguised form, and exert an influen¢ m his con 
scious mind. 
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As a result, Johnny is aware of what 


might be described as a sort ol perpetual 


feeling of worry or guilt. Unable to put 


his finger on the exact cause of his 


“worry,” he may trv to get rid of the 


feeling by doine any 


one of a numbet 


ol strange things. 


He may trv to 


“drown” his worry, in 


which case we have the 


beginnings of a 


\eain. he 


throw off the worry by saving his pravers 


case of alcoholism 


may try to 


in a stereotyped and mechanical way 


always making certain that he 


SAVS a 


certain number of pravers at a certain 


time—in which case we have the begin 
ings of what in religion is called a case 
ol scrupulosity. 

Very 
take the form of what 
anxiety. Neurotic because for the life of 
him, Johnny cannot get to the 
what is 


often, Johnny’s “worry” will 


is called neurotic 


root otf 
troubling him Neuroti too 


because no matter what strange or irra 


tional thing he does in an effort to cet 


rid of the feeling it still persists 


This is the point at which Johnny 
may need the services of psychiatrist 
For one of the main purposes ol any 
type of psvchiatric treatment is to help 

person overcom notional distress 
created by the tact that material from 
his unconscious mind is exerting an un 


healthy influence 


Ol MS COMSCIOUS mind 


In almost every case of neuroses. a reco 





nition by the patient of the real causs 
of his difhculty is the { step on. the 
road back to eood healt! 

Some vears ago | d yatien Mrs 
Lee, an intelligent, middle-aged woman. 
Mrs. Lee’s probl mm Is fairly eood ex 
ample of hoy perso! n work his 
way out of an emotional difficulty with 
psychiatric aid. 

\t the time Mrs. Lee came to me, she 
was suffering from what she described as 
“frequent and nagging backaches.” Shi 


had been referred by her priest 
doctor, and hei 
could find no physical « 


backaches. He 


they 


iuse lor. the 


] 


assumed, therelore, that 


were the result of the emotional dil 


ficulties with which Mrs. Lee was ob 


viously struggling. 


The 


prominent feature oj] these emo 
tional difficulties was what Mrs. Lee 
called “a sort of feeling of pani This 
feeling was always sharpest at church 


As Mrs. Lee put it: 

“When I go to Mass, I simply have to 
sit on the aisle and preferably near th 
door.” 

“Why do you feel you have to?” I 
asked _ her. 

“Because I never know when this 
panic is going to seize me. Why a few 
Sundays ago, I became so panicky, I 
simply ran out of church, long before 
the Mass was completed.” 


Mrs. Lee had been brought up in a 
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Contagious 
P'You really shouldn't worry 
about money,” the young 


psy- 
chiatrist advised his new patient. 


‘Why, 


patient who suflered trom insom- 


just recently I had a 


nla because he 


worried 
bills he had ac- 
I advised him to put 


mind. He tol- 


ind now he 


Was so 
tbout the tailor 
cumulated. 
them out of his 
lowed my advice 
sleeps fine.” 


I know 


replied 


Doctor.” thi patient 


sadly. “I happen to be 
his tailor.” 


—Jhomas Tracy 











mut’ Catholic home. Hers 


ppy childhood. Her parents, however, 


| strict \s 


Was al 


a child, she had 


been re 

ured to “toe the line” in important 
matters. As a woman, consequently, she 
manded a lot of herself. Mrs. Lee was 
person who liked to do things right. 


\bout a year belore her treatments 


wcgan, Mrs. Lee encountered a personal 


He 


health to give up an 


husband was 


CTISIS. 


forced by ill 
hnportant 


CXCCcu- 


job and settle for a less demanding 


ind proportionately less 


remunerative 


i¢@. This decreased the 


family finances. 


Since Mrs. Lee’s cherished dream was a 
university education for her teen-age 
’ ‘ 

daughter, she took a job in an office. 


\t the 


Conscientious, 


ofhice, she 
an 
that | 


e€ poured it on.” 


was perhaps overly 


boss.” she told me, 


SOOM saw hard worker, so 


Was LT 


Coming home alter ork, 


Mrs. 
“And 
I’m so 
that | 
ind that just makes 


Lec 


you 


d to do tine house work, 


Know, shit 


tired 
iit a day at the oflice can't do 
the housework right 
me leel 

Describing hei ork, Mrs. Lee 
Some Doctor, that hous¢ 
work is just back-breaking.”’ 

“Just back-breaking!”” Mrs. 


using a common everyday 


terrible.” 
housew 


said, evenings, 


Lee Was 
expression. 
She was also inadvertently revealing the 


cause of her “frequent and nagging 
backaches.”” Mrs. Lee’s backaches were 
the product of what psychotherapists 
call “displacement.” In the displace- 


ment process, a person replaces one ‘set 


of ideas with another. A working man, 


for example, will develop a backache 
rather than own up to the fact that the 
job is too much for him. 

This is what Mrs. Lee had done. She 
was much too proud to complain about 
her housework. She preferred to de. 
velop a backache, about which it is al 
ways respectable to complain. 

\s for her panic during Mass, that 
turned out to be the product of an 
internal emotional conflict. After a week 
of hard work tm the othcc 
home 


by day and at 


at night, Mrs. Lee was dog-tired 


when Sunday rolled around. 


In church 


her mind became the scene of a little 

drama that went something like this: 
Said her conscious mind, “Mrs. Lee, 

you should and must go to Mass.” 


Q 
Said her unconscious mind, “But, Mrs, 
Lee, 


on vou during the 


after all the demands that are put 


week, the Church has 
no right to burden with 


vou this one 


more demand—especially on your day 
ol rest.” 


Porn between her conscious religious 


convictions and her unconscious resent 
ment toward the Church, Mrs. Lee went 
into panic. The cause of her difficulties 
became apparent to me fairly early in 
the treatment process. When, months 
later. Mrs. Lee discovered them herself, 
she said: 


seen this 
you tell 


“But. Doctor, you must have 


a lone time Why didn't 


ago. 
me?” 
“Because,” I re plied, “if T had told you 


lone ago that vour trouble was the result 


f an unconscious hostility toward the 


told me to 
peddle my papers. You had to find it out 


Lor vourself.”’ 


Church. vou would have 


Once Mrs. Lee “found it out,” the 
rest of her treatment consisted simply of 
a common sense discussion of how she 
should idjust her life Today, if she 
finds the housework too much for her, 
she lets it ride. On Sunday she goes to 
Mass. and she no longer feels any com- 


pulsion to sit on the aisle or near the 
door. As for the backaches, 


lone since abated. 


they have 


Turning from psychiatry as such, let 
us examine some of the objections to it 
olten voiced by religious people. 

One that 
chiatry was founded by Sigmund Freud, 


objection — is modern psy- 


the Austrian scientist who some genera- 
tions ago developed psychoanalysis. \s 
evervone 


knows, Freud’s personal phi- 


losophy was that of an atheist and a 
materialist. 
Many books have been written on 


what is good and what is bad in Freud's 
contribution to psychology. Two such 
The Third Revolution, a 
discussion of psychiatry and religion by 
Dr. Karl Stern, and Psychiatry and 
Catholicism by Father James H. Vander- 
veldt and Dr. Robert P. Odenwald. The 


books are 
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ontents of these magnificent discussions 
an be boiled down to something like 
this: 

As I have pointed out, psychoanalysis, 
3 first developed by Freud, is essentially 
, therapeutic technique, ‘There 
jw, however, which says a man cannot 


is no 


uke a technique, dress it up in some 
iheories and spin out a philosophy of 


life. 
This is pretty much what Freud 
did. During the latter half of his 


areer, he produced a number of books 
in Which he attempted to justify his 
personal materialism in psychoanalytic 


mms. One of his theories is called 
pansexualism. Pansexualism says, in 
efect, that all neuroses are somehow 


the product of the sex impulse in man. 
Another of his theories is determinism. 
says that man 
does have will, that he 
driven by internal impulses, all of which 


determinism 
free 


Freudian 
not is 
ae somehow related to the sex impulse. 

At least two of Freud’s own pupils, 
both world-famous psychotherapists, dis- 
sented two They 
continued to use and develop Freud’s 
psychoanalytic technique, but they threw 
Freud’s materialistic theories away. Many 


from these ideas. 


another psychiatrist, since their day, has 
done the same. 

What I’m endeavoring to point out 
is that psychiatry 
should make a clear distinction between 
psychoanalysis as a philosophy of life 


any discussion of 


and as a therapeutic technique. 

\s a technique it has no more to 
do with religion than does an appendec- 
As a 


for religion nor against it. 


tomy. technique, psychoanalysis 
is neither 
As a technique, it cannot possibly under- 
mine any patient’s religious or moral 
convictions. 

It can effect. <A 
striking example is found in Dr. Karl 
Stern’s autobiography Pillar of Fire, in 
Stern 
Judaism to Catholicism. 


have a contrary 


conversion 
As iS 
common practice among psychiatrists, 
Dr. Stern, early in his career, underwent 
psychoanalysis. Relatir experi 
ence, Dr. Stern writes: 

“When I first lay down on the couch 
I was a materialist; 
when | couch for the 
last time I convinced 
of the primacy of the spirit.” 

\nother frequently 
is that psychiatrists advise their patients 
to gratify find 
it hard to resist the temptation to answer 
this charge with one word, “bunk!” 
It is made by serious people, however, 


which describes his 


from 


this 


o 
1g 


convinced 
the 
absolutely 


arose from 


was 


voiced criticism 


immoral impulses. — I 


and deserves a serious answer. 
Psychiatrists are and 
obliged to practice under a rigid code 
of medical ethics. The scandalous 
notion that a_ psychiatrist might en- 


doctors, are 
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courage immoral activity arises, I suspect, 
from the prevalent misconception that 
a psychiatrist is a sort of counselor or 


advisor. This is not the case. <A 
psychiatrist deals largely with uncon- 
scious material; and in the treatment 


of such material, mere counseling would 
be superficial and do little permanent 
In psychotherapy, it 
important for the doctor to say as little 


good. most is 
as possible and to encourage the patient 
to do the talking so as to work out 
his problems in front of the doctor. 
Some types of treatment make a 
minimum use of suggestions and_ per- 
suasion, but even this minimum is held 
within rigid bounds. One the first 
things taught to young doctors in the 
field of psychiatry is 


concerning 


of 


never to advise 


a patient such things as 


getting married, separating or obtaining 
a divorce, having a baby, or seeking out 


illicit affairs. 


Psychiatrists, of course, are human 
beings. Some may violate the ethics 
of their profession. ‘The same could 
be said of lawyers or any other pro- 


fessional men whose work involves them 
in an intimate relationship with clients 
The point that needs to 
that there nothing in 
psychiatric technique which calls 
for a violation of the moral law. Even 
Freud’s pansex- 


or patients. 


be made is is 


any 
treatment based on 
1alism is not objected to on the grounds 
that it 
wrong. It 


may induce a_ patient to do 


is objected to because it 
may require the patient to indulge in 
sexual fantasies unbecoming to a child 
of God. 
Naturally | 
\merican psychiatrists. 
are 9,000 of them. 


saying 


speak tor all 
After all, there 
I am on safe grounds, 
that 

with 


cannot 


however, in those whose 


practice is at odds moral law, 


as religious people understand it, are 


few and far between. 

Frequently I am asked, should a 
Catholic always go to a Catholic psy- 
chiatrist. Personally, | see no reason 
why he should. For one thing, it is 


not always practical, since there ar¢ only 
some 300 Catholic psychiatrists in the 
asked 


about a psychiatrist is not, is he Catholic, 


country. The question to be 


Protestant, Jewish or a_ non-believer; 
Does 


respect 


honest? he. in his 
practice, that 
patient’s religious beliefs that medical 
ethics demand of him? 

Let the 


tion that psychiatry replaces confession. 


but is he 


show for his 


us examine fantastic asser- 


In the sacrament of penance, the pen- 


itent confesses to God, through the 
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priest, those sins which he has con- 
sciously committed and of which he 
consciously In the  psychia- 
trist’s office he endeavors, with the aid 
of the doctor, to get at the root olf feel- 
ings of guilt produced by material of 
which he 

Obviously there is not the remotest 
resemblance between confession and psy- 
chiatry. The of 
in the supernatural order; psychiatry 
in the natural. 

So far I have spoken only of some of 
word 


1 epents. 


is unconscious. 


sacrament penance is 


the objections to psychiatry. A 


now concerning some of the ways in 


which [ believe psychiatry, as the Holy 
Father has said, can help “develop the 
religious dispositions of man.” 

A case comes All life 
Madge, a pleasant-looking young woman, 


to mind. her 
had gone to Mass and to the sacraments, 
told our first 
interview, “I can’t God!” 
“Have you ever spoken to the priest 


but as she me during 


believe in 


about this?” I asked. 

“Oh yes. I begin every confession 
with the statement that I can’t believe 
in God.” 

“And what then?” 

“Why then, as a rule, the priest 
asks me to come around and_ talk 
to him. But, of course, the priest 
argues with me—and I go away feeling 
the same as ever.” 

I did not take over-long to trace 
the origins of Madge’s inability to be 


lieve. 
chiatry is a simple truth that the Church 
has taught for two thousand years. It 
is the simple truth that a child acquires 
he 


\ commonplace of modern psy 


parents belore 


a knowledge of his 


acquires a knowledge of God Conse- 
quently the attitude a child adopts to- 
ward his parents, later on, shapes, to 
toward God. 


difficult 


some extent, his attitude 

Madge’s parents had been a 
pair. 
ing, 


Her mother was bitter, complain 
aggressive. Her father was 
cynical weak. As a child. Madge 
had found it impossible to believe in 
her parents. 
she had found it impossible to believe in 


and 
and 


Consequently, as an adult, 


our Parent in’ Heaven. Perhaps 1 
need not add that today Madge is a 
wholly believing Catholic. 


awkwardly 
practiced, its overall objectives are good. 
Most psychiatrists think of themselves 


However psychiatry — is 


as trying in a small way to relieve some 
of the needless mental anguish so com- 
mon in our troubled world today. I 
believe that psychiatrists and members 
of the clergy can and should, and I am 
happy to say often do, work together. 
I believe that psychiatry, stripped of 
materialism, is an honest and worthwhile 
vocation. And I that it can 


be practiced, and to a large degree is 


believe 
practiced, to God’s greater glory. 
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LATE ONE DAY early this year, a door 


man prodded a had been 
sound asleep all afteroon in the public 

the United States 
When the doorman 


wanted to lock up, the sleeper rubbed 


visitor who 


gallery of Senate 
chamber. said he 
his eyes and nodded apologetically. 


“I’m sorry,” he said. “But I needed a 
rest and | 
being pretty peaceful here.” 


Senate 


can usually count on things 


Choosing the chamber as a 
place to doze undisturbed is logical du 
ine the Phe 


about as 


Fighty-Fourth Congress. 


Senate on an average day is 


exciting a scene as the holograph room 
of the Library of Congress. Sightseers in 
Washington still drop in at the Senate, 
as they always have, but they don’t 
Similarly, 


attuned to the 


how 


tarry lone. Washingtonians 


latest political develop- 
ments no longet 


line up early outside 


the chamber, as they used to do, when 
a certain 
the floor. 


longer turn out i 


senator is expected to take 
Wives no 
the 


household expound his 


Even senators’ 


1 numbers to hear 


pride of then 
viewpoint. 


Consider what happened on _ the 
natural gas bill when it came up in 
January. Here was an issue that was 


rending party lines and might cost con- 
sumers many millions in highe 
bills. Yet for the Senate 


staged what amounted to a sham debate. 


as 
va 


three weeks 


Each speaker, whether for or 


against 


HAP 


Senator 


HAT’S 
PENED 
© THE 
SENATE? 


by PAUL F. HEALY 


Thomas H. Benton, 
1821-51 


Barbiturie oratory, mass back-seratehing, and lazy larynges dull the drama of 


the bill, went through his paces before 
virtually empty galleries and a very few 
of his colleagues. Sometimes a speaker 
found himself utterly alone, talking to a 
stenographer for the benefit of the Con- 
Record. 

when Sen. 

the 


vre sstonal 
Only 
last 


Francis Case, on the 
revealed that 
he had rejected a $2500 “campaign con- 


day before vote, 


tribution” from a gas lobbyist did the 
proceedings take on any excitement o1 
later 


investigating Committee 


even interest. Case himselt ad- 


mitted to the 


that he had paid no attention to the 


cdlebate “desultory” and 
the bill 
because of the “improper pressure.” 
that 
52500 gilt story 
like the 
Club luncheon. 
What’s happened to the Senate? Ob 


viously, it no longer sparkles with the 


because it was 


decided to vote solely 
The 


sprang his 
the gas bill debate had 


against 


point is betore Case 


sounded minutes of a Rotary 


luster that once made it a famous show 
case of American democracy. Gone are 
the eloquence, the wit, the individual- 
ism, the dramatic passion. In_ this 
of conltormity, senators seem determined 
look alike. In 


resemble nothing so much as an 
orderly 


age 


to act and argument, 
they 
board of directors’ meeting. 
They disagree politely, drawing close 
together into a little group in the large 
chamber, as if for company and warmth. 


It often appears to be a conspiracy to 











heep the galleries from catching thej 
words. 

“Great debates” on the explosive issy 
of foreign policy are continually being 
anticipated—and just as continually fall 
flat. 


tendency to 


ing Poo many senators haye 


their speeches fron 
mimeographed papers, in rapid mono 
Some 
reading 
in the Con 
gressional Record, presumably to mak 


read 


tones, and promptly sit down. 
don’t finish 


the remainder 


even bother to 


They insert 
them imperishable tor posterity. 


Senators today may be just as good 
lawmakers as in the past—certainly the 
are passing more laws than they used to, 
But they are pale successors to the giants 
who once graced the chamber. 

Not that present 


day senator to approach the wild colo 
! 


anyone expec ts a 


of an early-day senator—say, of a John 
Randolph. ‘That tall, aristocratic Vir 
ginian would stride into the chamber 


attired in white-topped boots and silver 
spurs, carrying a heavy riding whip and 
hound, who 
crouched beneath his desk. Whil« 


cupied the floor, speaking in his shrill 


followed by a favorite 


he o¢ 


venomous voice, he would frequent 
call out, “Tims! More porter!” and the 
rush 
with a foaming tumbler of malt liquor. 

Dogs and liquor 


assistant doorkeeper would over 
eventually disap 
peared from the Senate chamber, for the 


good of all concerned, but even in this 


Senate 


century 
could co 
bers wh 
simply 
Senate 
nostalgia 
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dazzling 
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Senatorial debate and disturb the brooding ghosts of Webster, 


century the Senate until recent years 
could count on upward of a dozen mem- 
bers who could command instant silence 
simply by rising to their feet. Veteran 
Senate observers still talk with reverent 
nostalgia about personages like James 
Reed of Missouri, who could speak with 


dazzling verisimilitude for three hours 
without notes; William Borah; Henry 
Cabot Lodge Sr.; Robert La_ Follette, 


Sr; George Norris; and so on. 

Symbolic of the manner in which the 
Senate has toned down in recent years is 
the fact that Texas has replaced a Tom 
Connally with a Price Daniel. Daniel, a 
skillful lawyer, is small, neat, precise, 
and gentle. Connally, while no polished 
orator, looked and dressed like the tradi- 
tional concept of a senator and relished 
demolishing an opponent with humor. 

The last that held 
every listener in attention was 


debate 
rapt 
staged a couple years 
Senate’s 


two-man 


ago by the pres- 
Paul 
Douglas of Ilinois and Eugene Millikin 
of Colorado. Now that Millikin is ill, 
Douglas has no foe worthy of his for- 


ent two ablest debaters, 


midable combination of wit and erudi- 
tion. Ilinois’ Everett Dirksen is perhaps 
the Republicans’ ablest ad-lib speaker, 
but his soap-opera tones are a little too 
suety for some observers’ taste. As Wash- 
ington correspondent Edwin A. Lahey 
put it, “He sounds as if his tonsils had 
been marinated in honey.” 


Capehart, phrasemaker 


Johnson, cloakroom debate 
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os & 


Senatorial arguments now are done 
in obligato, devoid of epigrams and 
lyrical flights of rhetoric. Sen. 
Walter the one senator today 


who can surely change votes by taking 


Even 


George, 


the floor with lis Jove-like crescendo, 


exercises influence through 
his immense dignity and unique pres- 
tige, than through the content of his 


argument. In the Senate today, the art 


his more 


ol oral communication—even as a tour 
de force—seems passe. 

Contemporary senators, possibly con- 
scious of their parliamentary heritage, 
olten reassure one another on the floor 
that they comprise the “greatest delib- 
erative body in the world,” which may 
be true in the sense that their verbosity 
usually wastes at least a week or two 
before they can agree to vote on an im- 
portant bill. Senators today also take 
pains to observe at least outwardly the 
(An ex- 
ception is the fact that a senator is oc- 


traditional forms of courtesy. 
casionally seen reading a newspaper at 
his desk—something that was not toler- 
ated in earlier days.) For example, the 
make their 
“gentlemanly” —thus 


senators agreed to debate 
the bill 


guaranteeing its 


on 


gas 
dullness—and = scrupu- 
lously refer to their most despised op- 
ponents as “able” and “distinguished.” 

The mass back-scratching has become 
sO automatic, that Sen. Homer 


Capehart once refterred—presumably in- 


indeed, 


— 


ss 


. 


James A. Reed, spellbinder 


Randolph, liquor break 








Clay, Calhoun, et al. 


advertently—to the “able senator trom 
Indiana” referring to 


Phrase-makers have totally disappeared 


when himself. 


indicative ol 
Senate 


from the Senate, and it is 
the level ol 
humor that the only phrases worth quot- 


low contemporary 
ing in the press gallery are Capehart’s 
malapropisms. During a debate on cam 
paign contributions this year, Capehart 
insisted that he didn’t want any 
the Senate.” He 


complained: “Here we sit, like chumps 


“aspira 
tions cast on has also 
on a log. 

What has decline of the 
United States Senate Well, 
during this Congress the tone has been 
set by the slick majority leader, Lyndon 
Johnson, 


caused the 


forum? 


as a 


Johnson of ‘Texas Unde 


plenty of time is always set fon debat« 


in fact, so much time that no one pays 
any attention to it except the “man 
agers” of the bill in question. While 


the “debate”? drones on in the chamber, 
Johnson is busy in the cloakroom o1 in 


the corridors, or on the telephone— 
where the votes actually are lined up. 
The best legislators seldom make 
speeches. Some of these, like Johnson, 
are graduates of the “school” for law 
makers run by House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. Rayburn, who practices strict 
economy ol language, pomts out that 


never have 


haven't 


“vou to explain anything 


you said.” 


Johnson recalls that when he was a 





aA 





Dirksen, “‘marinated tonsils” 


Robert Marion La Follette 
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had a bill 
for a Texas dam project coming up on 
the floor 


young congressman he once 
stem-winder of a 
speech in his pocket all ready to be de- 
livered. But bill arrived for 
action, Rayburn rattled off some parlia 


and a 
when the 


mentary phrases, his gavel banged, and 
the measure was passed in a twinkling. 
Bewildered, Johnson rushed up to Ray 
burn and whispered: “When do I get to 
make my speech?” 

“Make it at the 
erunted. 


dedication,” Rayburn 


Senators are in demand for personal 
appearances, so they save their larynges 
lor the lecture plattorm, where they are 
likely to pick up an 
the 


“honorarium,” and 


television networks. Today, the 


dithcult art of making a senatorial name 
a household word is accomplished much 
faster 


Senate 


electronically than it is on the 


floor. Consider Estes Kefauver, 
who reads speeches in a 
Senate. He made a _ na- 
tional reputation in six months by look- 


ing gentlemanly 


disinterested 
drone in the 


and = judicious—and 


therefore honest—during his TV-lit 
crime-investigating show. 
Mindful of the Kefauver story, sen- 


ators feel their time is much better spent 
in trying to exude integrity over net- 
work screens—preferably in the role of a 
Hawkshaw investigating 
chairman—than in 


committee 
shining up thei 
rhetorical 
Like an 


othe 
the Senate floor. 


classical allusions and 


flourishes fon 


actor, the modern senator must be at 
his statesmanlike best in camera close- 
ups. For example, shall he use the “Sun 


God” pancake makeup favored by Sen 
ator Humphrey? Or perhaps a_ light 
shade of cream make up with two shades 
lighter for the 

la Vice 


lower part of his face, 


President Nixon? 


ANY senators seldom go neat 
Li the Senate floor, except to answel 


roll call or to insert a favorite editorial 
in the Congressional Record. Senators to 
2 ; 
day a multi 


tude of occupational hazards. There are 


are, of course, distracted by 


more investigating committees, and 
more committee work in general, than 
ever before Senators are incessantly 


badgered by who are de 


constituents 
manding 


lair share in the 


in person or in writing, thei 
welfare And 


pre ssure 


state. 
spokesmen for the powerful 
lobbies—such as the minority groups and 
the so-called “selfish interests’—are for 
ever camped on thei doorstep, deter 
mined to make 
cquivocal position on some red-hot con 


troversy. 


them adopt an un 


Before senators elected 


instead of by state legis 


began to be 
by the people, 
Jatures, in 1913, errand running for con 
stituents was considered undignified. A 
who made 


senato? a habit of contacting 


18 


executive departments on behalf of a 
constituent was contemptuously — dis- 
“D., 
meaning a “department runner.” 
Modern senators know that watching 
out for the their 
much better way ol insuring re-election 
than trying to be another Daniel Web- 
Ex-Senator William 
of the most magnificent speakers in the 
Senate from 1910 to 1940, remarks wryly 
that “Daniel Webster couldn’t be elected 


missed by his colleagues as a 


needs ol voters is a 


ster. Ashurst, one 


state in the union today. If a 


asked 
through the government, he’d probably 
did 
that?’ ’ 
Shakes 


pearean actor, recalls that senators used 


Wm ally 


farmel him to get him more oats 


answer by saying, ‘Let’s see, what 


Shakespeare have to say about 


\shurst, a one-time amatew 


to pride themselves on their vocal man 
Once, a trying to 
Ashurst in a debate, asked him if he 
could identity the 


nerisms. colleague, 


trap 


author of a certain 


paragraph. He had read less than one 


complete sentence when Ashurst inter- 
rupted him. 
“Don't go any turther,”  Ashurst 


smiled. “I recognize my style.’ 

How good were the “greats” in Sen- 
ite oratorical history? Every school child 
knows Great Triumvirate, 


Clav, Webster, and Calhoun. But 


about the 


many 
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@ When it comes to getting news 
around, the female of the species 
is better than the mail.—Saturday 
Evening Post 
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other glittering personalities contributed 
to the intramural drama that enlivened 
the “upper chamber.” Listen to the fam- 
Sen. Hart 
in that same era, a 


the temerity to 


ous Thomas Benton when, 


fellow senator had 
that the Mis- 


sourian was “quarrelsome.” Replied the 


remark 


massive, black-haired Benton, who had 
killed an adversary in a duel: 
‘Mr. President, sir . I never 


quarrel, sir, But sometimes I fight, sir; 
ind whenever I fight, sir, a funeral fol- 
lows, sil a 

Like many senators up to recent years, 
Benton could summon all sorts of classi- 
will. It 
from Roman 
law, the Greek philosophers, the Arabian 
Nights, the \dam 
Smith, the Financial Reports of Necca, 
the Council of ‘Trent. 


cal allusions seemingly at was 


said that he could quote 
German Reformers, 


naturally, 
adoption ol the 


and, 
the debates on the 
American Constitution. 

Some historians have called the post- 
Civil War period the “Golden Age” of 
the Senate, because it contained such a 
high proportion of confident, articulate, 
intellectual ‘870's, 


senators 


men. During the 


there was a score or more of 


of whom it was said: “When they went 
to the White House it was to give advice, 
not to receive it.” 

These men reveled and excelled jn 
the thrust and parry of verbal duels, 
And while they went to vast prepara 
tions for a formal speech, it was not 
necessarily written down, but sometimes 
worked out sentence by sentence in 
their heads. For example, Mississippi's 
Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, one 
of the most. brilliant extemporaneous 
speakers ever to sit in the Senate, re- 
marked that “the pen is an extinguisher 
upon my mind and a torture to my 
nerves. 

Accounts of flashing forensics abound 
during this period in the Reminiscences 
of Ben Perley Poore, one-time clerk of 
the Senate and its student from 1828 to 
1888. There was Roscoe Conkling of 
New York, who, 


“commanded 


4 > a 
according to Poore, 


attention by his superb 


choice of words in debate and_ by his 


wonderful felicity of expression and epi- 
erammatic style . the words, ‘concilia- 


enemies, were not in his vo- 
cabulary. . . . At when his 


features would light up with animation, 


tion ol 
times, 


his deep nostrils . would quiver and 
lengthen into the expression of scorn, 
which would often lash an opponent 


into fury.” 

\nd there was John J. Ingalls of Kan- 
remarks stream of 
epigram, eloquence, and euphony, deli- 


sas “whose were a 
cately flavored with sarcasm, and often 
showed a keen appreciation of the ridic- 
Remarkably well 


command the 


ulous. informed, and 
information in 
brain, he never 
ranted, rarely gesticulated, and his cere- 


able to 
the storehouses of his 


moniously polite excoriations of oppon- 
ents were like dropping hot lead upon 
sore places.” 

Here’s another—Allen G. 
of Ohio—who makes 
like 
Thurman, 


Thurman, 
modern senators 
Poore that 
the Democrats in 
the Senate in 1879, ‘was a broad-shoul- 


lered, sturdily built man, with a large 


seem puppets. writes 


who led 


square head and ruddy complexion, gray 
hair and beard, and a positive manner 


that commanded respect. Earnest, out- 


spoken, and free in his criticism of men 


and manners, he would wave his red 


bandana handkerchief like a guidon, 
give his nose a trumpet blast, take a 
fresh pinch of snuff, and dash into 


debate, dealing rough blows and _ scat- 
tering the carefully prepared arguments 
of his adversaries like chaff.” 

To repeat, no body of opinion 
today ol 


dedicated 


accusing senators being any 
than our 
But there is one char- 


acteristic the American public seems un- 


less honest or sen- 


ators ever were. 


willing to forgive them: exercising their 
constitutional right to be dull. 
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ent 5 : : 
OHN Baptist Ngo Dinh, Diem, Catholic and president of the 


” young Republic of Vietnam, takes a strong stand. 

Phat is one’s first impression of him and it stays. 

Pi He received me in the ornate, cream-colored palace which is now 
ra. his official residence. It was built in French colonial days for the 
wal svernor general. Ngo Dinh Diem has renamed it “Independence 
a Palace.” 

‘i He walked into the room with short, quick steps, his shoulders thrown 
‘i's ack. Slightly over five feet, one inch in height, black-haired, with a 
aes mooth, plump face, he looks twenty years younger than his age, filty- 
me ve. He was dressed in a slate-gray business suit but is seen more 
ke ften in glossy white sharkskin. Standing, he. is a sturdy figure, with 
ver feet firmly planted, like someone hard to budge. Above the boyish, 
my most shy smile with which he greeted me, I was conscious of the 
seady gaze of a determined man. 

= \s soon as we had sat down, he lit a cigarette. He lit many during 
res the interview but stubbed each out, hall-smoked. He spoke quietly, 
of with no emphasis save that of earnestness. 


pee There are critics, Catholics included, who disagree with Ngo Dinh 
of Diem. Few. however, could deny that he, more than anyone else, 
has stemmed the tide of defeatism in Indochina since July, 1954. He 


re, 
has dimmed Communist prospects, once seemingly assured, of easily 


rb 


wallowing the whole of Vietnam. 





Leader of 
Free Vietnam 


Quiet, resolute Ngo Dinh Diem, 
president of the Republic of Vietnam, 
ignored the prophets of expediency 
to stem the tide of Communism 
threatening to engulf his country 


by PATRICK O'CONNOR 





‘ “Do you hope to hold out against the Communists?” I asked him. 
; “Certainly,” came the prompt reply. “We have the people with us.” 
He recalled the situation that existed in June, 1954, when he 
arrived from Europe to become premier. Heroic French-Vietnamese 
forces had suffered a disastrous defeat at Dienbienphu six weeks 
earlier, At the Geneva Conference the Communists—Russian, Chinese, 
and Vietnamese—were exploiting the military victory by political 
pressure. 

“It was a dark hour that many thought hopeless,” he said, “I went 
ahead with the eves of faith, faith in God and in my country’s destiny 
[he people have united their efforts with mine.” 

Neo Dinh Diem’s faith in God is a heritage from a long line of 
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President Diem has persistently refused to serve either colonialism or Communism 


ancestors. His family has been Catholic 


since the early days of Christianity in 


Vietnam, that is, for three centuries. 


During each of those centuries the heavy 
sword of the executioner dripped with 
Catholics. Few 


faith 


the blood of Vietnamese 


generations could have kept the 


without exercising heroic virtue. 
Ngo Dinh Diem was born on January 
5, 1901, in- the 


house where 


tree-shaded, two-story 
his aged mother still lives, 
a stone’s throw trom the cathedral in 


Hue. Like 


however, he 


many another Vietnamese, 


speaks of “my village,” 
where his family 


kinsfolk 


where he 


came from, where his 


suffered for the taith ind 
used to visit as a boy. 
Diem* was fourth in a family of nine, 


six boys and three girls. His father 


Neo Dinh 


minister ol 


highly esteemed 


Thanh Thai 


Kha, was a 
Emperor 
erandtather of Bao Dai 
local primary school] 
Ecole Pellerin. 
by the Brothers of the 
After 
under the 


Diem 


conducted 


From. the 
went to the 
Christian Schools 
in Hue. eight vears as a student 
entered thei 


Three of his 


Brothers, he 
novitiate as a candidate. 
entering at the same 


Ngo Dinh 


seminary and is 


SC hoolmate Ss were 


time. An elder brother, 


Phuc, had gone to the 
Vicai 


today a_ bishop. 


Vinh-Long. 


\postolic ol 


\ three months’ trial convinced Diem 


that he was not to be a teaching Brother. 


He then entered the National School 


\ he re 


Ol \dministration future man 


darins and other officials were trained. 
Like his 


would make public service his lifework. 


father and grandfather, he 
He was graduated at the age of twenty- 
one. 

ranks of the 
mandarinate. At the age of twenty-nine, 


He rose fast in the 
he was governor of the 
Phan-Thiet. 

When I asked him what was the 


difheult 


province ot 


most 


period of his life. I thought 


that he might specify some time. of 


crisis during the 


half. 


his government together, to resist in 


previous vear and 


The months of strugele 


to keep 


trigues, mutiny nd open rebellion 


seemed t« 


bevond 


have held difhiculties almost 


endurance But he had found 





In Vietnamese names, the family name 


When a 


short form is used, especially by foreigners 


comes first, the given name last 


it is usually the given name. preceded by 
Mh President Kathe el Hence Ngo 
Dinh Diem is called P ident Diem rather 
than President Ne« Ho Chi Minh, how 
ever. is usually shortened to Ho, to whicl 


his followers prefix “President” or “Unele 


20 


these easier to bear than the trustra- 


tions of his early days. 
The most trying period of my life 


was at the beginning, when I became 


chiel of district and provincial gov 


crnor,” he answered. “I had plans tor 


reform but not enough power to carry 


them out.” 


\s youthful governor of Phan-Thiet, 


he wanted to lighten the burdens of the 


poor by giving them land, irrigation, 


and a system of loans to free them from 


usurers 


‘I wanted to fight the village not 


tbles. who abused their power, and 


French colonialists who, as planters o1 
busINessmMcn 


were unjust to the peo 


ple a he said. 

He was not able to realize his ideals 
known for his 
1933. the 


oung Emperor Bao Dai called on him 


mut he became widely 


honesty, zeal, and ability. In 
to be his minister of the interior. Bao 
Dai, first of the 
ceive a Western education, had returned 


imperial line to re- 


from France a year earlier, at the age 


ol nineteen. Seemingly energetic, ready 
to break with the 
talk back to the 


high hope among Vietnamese national 


archaic past and to 


French, he inspired 
ists 
In that hope Diem accepted oflice. He 
is only thirty-two. As minister of the 
interior he was practically premier. With 
othcials he sat on a 


other Vietnamese 


mixed—Vietnamese and  French—com- 


mission on. reform. 

‘We had violent discussions with the 
French,” he said. “I saw that we must 
whatever 


held 


ite and that we 


preserve sovereign rights the 


country. still under the protecto- 


must have democratic 


reforms. I told the French, ‘I am no 


puppet.’ 
He called tor an assembly that would 
more than 


be truly representative and 


just consultative. “If we don’t get the 


reforms,” he warned, “the 


MCCESSAaYTy 
Communists will gain.” 
In the beginning hard to 


it Was 


CONVING Communists 


people that the 


were active,” Diem said. “I was accused 
1 forging documents.” 
as minister of the 


that he 


After a few months 
nterior, he saw had no chance 
overcoming the lethargy and opposi 
told Bao Dai 


“IT preferred to re 


tion that faced him. He 
was quitting. 

in order to rouse public opinion,” 
explained 

He was not to hold office again until 

in the dark 


Bao 


enty-one vears later when 
days ol ule 1954, he 


Dai's in 


accepted 
premier, 
During th second world war the 


Vietnam 
Diem’s collaboration. He 

When the war 
vacuum in the country. The 


Japanese military in sought 
refused. 
there 


ended, was a 


Japanese 
had overthrown the French colonial ad. 
its soldiers, 
The Allied leaders had decided that a 
British force was to enter southern Viet- 


ministration and disarmed 


nam and a Chinese force the north, to 
receive the Japanese surrender. But 
first of all, Ho Chi Minh moved in and 
Republic.” 


It was a Communist-controlled regime 


declared a “Democratic 


nationalist 
did not, or would not, see that fatal fact, 


but many an-= enthusiastic 


Diem had no illusions. His family was 
one of the first to experience the ruth- 
lessness of Ho Chi Minh’s followers. In 
August, 1945, the Communist-led Viet 
minh killed Ngo Dinh Khoi and his son, 
brother and nephew of Diem. 

Later that year, the Vietminh arrested 
Diem and held him prisoner in_ the 
Meanwhile up north = in 
Ho Chi Minh was having trou. 


mountains. 
Hanoi 
ble in his “Democratic Republic.” He 
gave orders for Diem to be brought to 
Hanoi. He wanted him to lend his pres- 
tige as a nationalist, an honest adminis- 
trator, and a Catholic to the Vietminh 
regime. 

Phe prisoner was taken north, under 
euard. For the first time and the last, 
Ngo Dinh Diem and Ho Chi Minh were 
face to face. Diem described the inter- 
view to me. 

Ho invited him to collaborate. Diem 
gave the reply that he had given the 
French twenty-one years earlier: “I am 
not a puppet.” 

“He told me that the country was ina 
very Diem 
“He asked me to join him and even to 
live in the same house. At that time he 


did not say openly that he was a Com- 


serious. situation,” recalled. 


MuUnISt 
“T told him that I 
Was. His 


what Com- 
killed my 
brother. I told him that if the country 
was in a official 


giving news of successes. 


knew 
munism men had 
serious situation, his 
bulletins were 
that I wanted to know all the 
facts for myself.” 


I said 


Ho Chi Minh apparently hoped that 


captivity would have scared Diem into 
submission. 

“IT know that I am in hands,” 
Diem told him, “Do you think that you 


have 


youl 


somebody before you who is 
alraid to die?” 
Ho insisted that he was not treating 


him as a prisoner, 





REV. PATRICK O’CONNOR is a member of 
St. Columban‘’s Society as well as cor- 
respondent in Vietnam for N.C.W.C. News 
Service. 
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¥ a 
After the referendum. Diem 


proclaims a Republic. Even the 
French gave grudging praise 


Diem and Cardinal Spellman 
visit refugee camp during latter’s 
tour of the Far East 


At the height of Diem’s showdown with the Binh Xuyen 
rebels, the noise of war rent Saigon. As usual, Diem stood fast and won 








I can live where I 


“Then if I am free, 


vish,” Diem argued. Next day he 
walked out of the building and went 
into hiding. 

The French had come back, and in 
December, 1946 open warlare between 
them and the Vietminh began. Emperor 
Bao Dai had abdicated and fled to 
Hong Kong In 1949 the French 


brought him back to head a Vietnamese« 


government within the French Union, 


mn opposition to th ieuminh 


Diem stayed aloof. To 


regime. 
him the French 


promect was still vague and tell short 


of independence. 


“HI exhausting w ir went on between 
‘| the French-Vietnamese forces and 
Vietminh Communisis Thousands of 
Vietnamese. realizing that 


le adic st 


Communism 


was the ¢ threat to themselves 


and their country, fought in the French 
Union army 
In 1950, the Holy Year. Diem left 


Vietnam to Rome with his brother, 
Bishop Ngo Dinh Thuc. They visited 
Japan and the United States en route 


Meanwhile in Vietnam events were 
moving toward the tragedy of Dien! n 
nd of April. 1954. a nine 
power conference which 
Red 


Vietminh, opened in Geneva to discuss 


phu. At tir 
included 


and the 


Soviet Russia China 
Indochina 

Diem went to Paris. He prepared his 
own plan for veaceful solution in 
Vietnam He proposed that the Viet 
thdraw to asi vall 


north and the French-\ 


rinh forces should 
zone in the } | 
namese troops to an qually small Fon 
in the south. Then, with neither regime 


looking over their shoulders and with 


international safeguards the peopl 

future. His 

plan did not reach the conference tabl 
Chief of State Bao Dai 


to Europe on the eve of the 


would vote to decide their 
who had gone 
conterence 
Diem in Paris and offered 


him the premiership. By now the French 


sought out 
had agreed to give full independence to 
Vietnam. Unfortunately the concession 


only when a conditional surrendey 


to the Vietminh was already being nevo 
t ated in Geneva 

Diem 
returned to Vietnam 
later, the 


ith the 


iccepted the premiership and 
Less than a month 
ended 
three-filths of 


Communist 


Geneva Conference 


M signing over of 


Vietnam to. the Vietminh 
The French expected that the rest of 
the country would Vietminh 


pass into 


hands in, at most, two years. 
\ “final declaration” 
of the 
signatures and 
and the U.S., 
ral elections” to 
1956. With a majority of the 
population under the Communist heel, 


(not the armis 


tice agreement) Conference, beat 
ing no disavowed by 
Vietnam provided fon 


“unify” the coun 


“gen 


try in 


22 


such “elections” would obviously be a 


mockery 
I talked to Diem two days after the 


Geneva “setthement” was made. He was 


a man perplexed and burdened but 


showing no signs of panic. 


The situation would have daunted 
many a stout heart. Ngo Dinh Diem, 
returning after four years’ absence, 


found himself prime minister of an al 


most still-born state. It had no con 


stitution ho representative assembly 
10 Normal political machinery, a weakly 


sick 


had been 


knit army, and an administration 


with corruption. The country 


partitioned, with a stwong Communist 


regime in the north, and the south prac 
tically mortgaged to it. The Chief of 
State was absent on the French Riviera 


lL hre« 
] 


noaern 


private armic bristling with 


weapons, delended special in 
One ol 


racketeering organ 


terests in the south these, the 


Xuven, 


ization with a stranglehold on the police 


Binh was a 


the capital city, Saigon. 

\s the months went on, Diem’s prob 

ms became more acut Some 800.000 
eees broke through Communist ob 


struction and came south. For a while 


the irrived in 
20 000 a week. 


Saigon at the rate of 


Even to receive them 


hem emergency shelter, and. save 


them from. starvation and 


epidemics 
been a massive task for the 

| 
sensoner 


Backed by French 


Staff of the Vietnamese 


yuld have 
Povernment 
Chic | 


army mutinied 


officers, the 


Painst th premie? French = officials 

ked continually against Dicm 
lanned wavs to have him ousted 

Diem stood his ground against all 
troubles and trouble-makers. He made 
the Binh Xuyen close down the Grand 
Monde casino, a huge gambling conces 
sion they had obtained trom a previous 
idministration. The  politico-religious 
sects. Caodaists and Hoa-Hao, saw that 
he meant the national government to 
vern, not to compromise feebly with 
special interests. They took alarm and 
mmed a “front” with the Binh Xuyen 


Evervbody advised him against a show 


] 


down. But he stood his ground against 


the Binh Xuven and fought. Contrary 
to uvall forecasts, his army drove the 
Binh Xuven from Saigon and cleared 
them out of their swampy leirs beyond 
the citv. The resistance of the Hoa-Hao 


break. Most of the 
Caodaist troops have joined him. 

The French British governments 
urged Diem to hold “consultations” with 


forces is harder to 


and 
the Vietminh, in preparation for general 


1956. Even Washington, 
which had disavowed the ‘final declara- 


elections in 


tion” of Geneva, tried to push him into 


holding these consultations. Diem 


pointed out that Vietnam had made no 
agreements about these elections and had 


prot sted against political — provisions 
made by other powers concerning Vig 
nam. He was in tavor of elections, he 
said, provided that they were truly fre 

The Western diplomats, who had ap 
parently 
Polish 


dismay 


lorgotten the lesson. of the 


“elections”, shook their heads jy 
Diem’s rigidity. 
1955, 


the French were admitting 


ovel 


By the end of however, even 


that ther 
was something to be said for this dogged 
little 


titude. 


man and his uncompromising at 


He strengthened his internal position 


through a referendum by which he be 
came Chief of State in place of the ab 

Bao Dai. He then proclaimed 
a republic ol which he 


SCTILC? 
was president, 
Diem’s next steps were to hold elec 
tions throughout free Vietnam for an as 
sembly and to submit a draft constite- 
tion to it. 
He has been at his best as the resolute 


le ade r of 


forlorn hope, the unyielding 
lost. It may 
lor him to excel in building 


defender of a cause almost 


be harder 
and managing a balanced government, 
especially in’ the difhcult circumstances 
of Vietnam todav. 

N 


© Dinh Diem has made a mistake, 


o 
> 





strange to say, in a matter concerning 
the Church. When the Holy See named 

new Bishop, a Vietnamese, the premier 
said that he was not icceptable He 
Holy 


See evidently did not find convincing, 


presented his reasons, which the 


In the meantime, Diem imposed a com 
plete censorship on all news of the ap 
pointment, though it had been validly 


( vuld 


The gov 


made, notified, and accepted. It 


not possibly remain a secret. 


ernme nt censorship was futile and harm 
ful as well as unwarranted. 

In the end, Ngo Dinh Diem—by this 
time, president—was represented offic ially 
at the consecration, which was per 
formed by his brother Bishop Ngo Dinh 
When Cardinal Spellman visited 


Saigon about one month later, the new 


Phuc 


bishop was a guest at the president's 


honoring His Eminence. 


IEM has never married. In his elab- 
; orate palace he lives simply. When 


he entertains distinguished foreigners, 


dinner 


the meals are prepared and served in 
French style. His ordinary meals consist 
of plain Vietnamese food. 

With three other foreign correspond- 
non-Catholics, I him on the 
night before he proclaimed the republic. 
As usual, he 
asked him 
diplomatic corps when they made theif 
formal visit next afternoon. He laughed 
and answered: “Des choses trés normales 
(Very normal things) .” 

\s we left him, he made a simple re- 
quest. It was for prayers. 


ents, Saw 


was calm. My colleagues 
what he would say to the 
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MORA, NEW MEXICO, an isolated village in the remote mountains in the 
northern part of the state, appears to be a town that history has somehow passed 
by. Many of its people still speak the musical, eighteenth-century Spanish ol 


their ancestors, the conquistadores; drab adobe houses dominate the town’s archi- 
tecture; television has only recently begun to make inroads into village life (there 
are three sets by actual count!) In its religious life, however, Mora is as modern 
as the Pope. At its heart is a parish Catholic Action group that would be the 
envy of many modern big-city parishes. Organized by a former pastor, Rev. Albert 
Chavez, and developed even further by the present pastor, Rev. Henry Rael, the 
group multiplies the efforts of the priest by assisting him in catechetical instruc- 
tion, carrying out a program of parish family-service work, and introducing such 


Catholic Action in New Mexico 


A 

SIGN 
PICTURE 
STORY 


liturgical practices as community Masses in which the congregation joins the 
priest in praying the Mass. For training, the young women who make up the 
group take short courses at Grailville Community College in Loveland, Ohio, and 
attend weekly sessions with Father Rael. These serve to help them grow in mind 
and spirit that they may better meet the demands of their apostolate. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


The bright light of faith shines in the eyes of this youngster 
as one of Mora’s lay apostles shows him how to make Sign of the Cross 





Father Rael stresses spiritual, intellectual training for his parish lay apostles 


Devotion to the Mass is basic to training of lay Father Rael’s apostles are drawn mainly 
workers at St. Gertrude’s parish. Thanks to efforts of students at the parish high school. Among fellow stud 
group, every low Mass in partsh is a community Mass these young women have a positive, Christian influe 


Weekly meeting with Father Rael provides opportunity for discussion of aims, ideals, and methods in the group’s apostolate 











CATHOLIC ACTION IN NEW MEXICO 
A Sign Picture Story 
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Carmen Trujillo directs high school chant Carmen has also been a leader in developing a Christian program 
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class. Entire student body sings at High Mass of recreation for students. Emphasis is on folk singing and dancing 





Before going home after dance, students pause to chant Vespers, one of the hours from the official prayer of the Church 
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Parish lay workers also help on Sundays 


at Saint Gertrude’s scattered missions 


At one of the parish’s outlying missions, girls instruct children preparing 
for First Communion. Class is held in parish bus for lack of a classroom 
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Doing family service work 
Carmen Trujillo helps out in 
home of de Baca family after 

arrival of new baby. Above, 
she catches up on sewing. 
Right, Mrs. de Baca directs 


girls as they do laundry 





CATHOLIC ACTION IN NEW MEXICO 
A Sign Picture Story 


Breakfast after Mass is social event for mission con- 
gregation and Father John McHugh of nearby Holman 


5S 


During High Mass, girls from Mora doubli 
choir from spot behind stove at rear of « 


Through family-service program, the young women extend 


the Church’s influence into the heart of Mora’s homes 


Feeding new baby is special thrill for Carmen. 
Father Rael says family work has a maturing effect 


Mr. de Baca and children listen as 
Carmen and Viola Rael conduct a story how 
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re VOYAGE 


An untraveled land is a nwysterious thing to a 


boy; a voyage an exciting adventure 


Sometimes the land is near and the voyage real, and a boy learns about life 


HE boy ran his smooth knuckles 

over the ooze of sweat on_ his 

upper lip. It left a muddy streak 
across the brown of his cheek, from the 
clean angle of bone to the transitory 
soft dimple beneath it. The afternoon 
was sweetly hot. It was late September. 
He felt his twelve-year strength leap 
and lengthen in bone and muscle when 
he grabbed the handlebars of his bike. 
The cool steel and the push of the 
pedals released his tension, set him 
free. He thought of the afternoon in 
the classroom. The open windows, and 
the room sounding like a shuffle of 
feet and a rustle of leaves. You could 
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by E/lern Murphy 


hear the restlessness of the boys and beautiful she always looked out the 
the dreaminess of the girls as they window so you felt free to like it or 
slumped in their tight desks, listening. not like it. Today she had closed the 
Miss Selby had talked about the ocean geography lesson with a poem. “The 
currents, the trade winds. She had held Voyage,” she called it. But the boy 


them there on the leash of her author-  couldn’t remember much of it. . . “the 
ity, like a bunch of water spaniels on sea was greater than we knew” and 
the shore, watching the rippling water “some untraveled fold of space. 


and straining after the push and lift It had made him feel mysterious, ready 
and tumble of it. Miss Selby was a for something great, as he sat there 
good teacher, though. She couldn’t caged in his narrow desk. Well, it was 
help it if they had to have school on a good to get out and move around. 

hot afternoon. And she said such cool He saw two leathery, yellow, box- 
things. The boy liked the cool waves elder leaves drift from the tree in the 
in her brown hair, and her calm, gray schoolyard as he started for home, let- 
eyes. When she said something real ting his thoughts flow smoothly through 
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In that room Unk had taught him 
many things, hundreds of things 


the alley, recording at bike speed the 
signs of his deepest knowledge. There 
was the big hole where the old maple 
had been ever since he could remember. 
rhe hole gave his mind a jolt. Cronins 
were going to put up a Dairy Queen 
there. But the wide spread of the 
maple had been a good spot for the 
gang to laze under in June. He 
dered, which makes you 
the shade of a 


won- 
feel cooler, 
wide-branched maple 
or a Dairy Queen? That was a question 
to ask Unk. 

The keen 
stone in the loose gravel around the 
hole. He braced his bike and swooped 
his hand down to the stone. It 
golden-brown, red-veined. Something 
kind of precious looking for their col- 


boy’s eyes discovered a 


was 


lection. He rubbed it on his pants leg 
and stuck it in his pocket. Unk would 
know what kind of a stone it was and 
formed. Unk knew a lot 
more about stones and shells and _ stuff 
than Miss Selby. Unk said when they 
got to studying the seas and currents 
and trade winds he'd tell him 
crossing the Atlantic and show him all 


how it was 


about 


May, 
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the sea life he’d collected on the coast 
of France before he’d had his legs shot 
off fighting for freedom. It seemed 
funny that old, shriveled-up Unk knew 
so darned much about the world when 
all he did all day was to sit in that 
wheel chair in front of his bay window, 
looking at the Wilson kids’ junky sand- 
box and the common looking vines that 
climbed over Wilson’s back porch. Gee, 
every time he delivered Unk’s paper 
and stopped for a chat he felt like he 
was with DeSoto or Pizzaro or somebody 
with whole continents to explore. 

The boy’s bike sailed past Jackson's 
hedge, where wads of muddy papers 
had been lodging for years. Past the 
shining, yellow, metal lawn chair on 
Mooney’s sagging porch past old 
Otto throwing his silvery horse shoes 
at the splintered peg in the soft dust 
. . . past the lovely, swaying shapes ol 


Mrs. Peters’ wash, rose, green. brown, 
white, yellow, lavender, against the 
deep blue of the sky. And then he 


whizzed to the heart of their alley, his 
back yard. The Indian blanket 
with a zig-zag pattern of red and white 
and black was airing on the line. Mom 
aired it once a month, and, in between 
times, Cinder, the droopy old spaniel, 
slept and drooled and shed her fur 
on it in the corner of the porch. The 
boy thought of his paper route. He 
sailed his bike up against the broad, 
scarred harbor of the oak in the corner 
near the garage. He’d have to get 
going. A red squirrel dropped from a 
branch and raced him to the porch. 
When he opened the screen door he 
could tell at once that his mother was 
not at home. But he could feel the 
assurance of her tentative absence. “I'll 
be back in a minute,” the things in the 
kitchen There was the 
measuring cup on a piece of his vyester- 
day’s arithmetic paper, with little drifts 
of fine flour around it. Cookies, he 
thought, and went to the daisy-painted 
cookie jar, taking out three big. sugar 
[wo were for Unk. Poor Unk 
had to eat Mrs. Curtis’ cookies all the 
time. The boy could imagine how 
they must Just like Mrs. Curtis. 
Awfully solid, but not very sweet and 


own 


seemed to sav. 


cookies. 


taste. 


surprising. He noticed the spicy, dead 
smell of the leaves his mother 
dried for They from 
the rose bush near the front gate, and 
she had a jar of them on the cupboard, 
with the sachet recipe beside them. Mom 


rose 


sachets. were 


was probably over at Mavis’s. asking her 


what scent to put in the sachets. She 


always had to tell Mavis this or ask 


Mavis that. They, Mom and Mavis, 
were kind of like him and Unk. Only 
with Unk there was the whole wo1 Id 
to talk about. 

The matter-of-fact kitchen cleared 


from the boy’s consciousness. He seemed 
to be looking through the small lens of 
a field glass, bringing into focus the 
splendid, unfathomed ocean, the “un- 
traveled folds of space... .”” He wrapped 
Unk’s cookies in a paper napkin, check- 
ing the clock. It i:3t. He 
a minute late for his paper route but 
he’d make that up. People de- 
pended on him, that’s what he liked 
about a paper route. Mrs. Anderson 
told him that she always put her pota- 
after he threw her 


was Was 


soon 


toes on to boil 
paper up on the neat, little stoop with 
the clean, tan, hairy mat that reminded 
him of an airdale’s coat. She said that 
the little thud of the paper always told 
her that it Time to 
go and get supper. 

The boy grabbed up a piece of quack 
erass from along the walk. He stuck it 
back between his molars and ground the 
sweet juice from the stem. On_ his 
bike again, he swerved to the corner 
for his papers. With the piles of inky 
smelling papers in his basket he drew 


was ten to five. 


up in front of Riley's, tossing a paper 
to the top of their six brick steps. It 
lay there with part of the big, black 
headline showing. DEAD, it said. Some- 
body was always dead in the papers, the 
boy thought. He began whistling. “My 
Bonnie Lies Over The Ocean.” 

He could from the 


hear a cardinal 


top of the elm tree competing with 
him. A baby was bawling. He saw 
Mrs. Styles through the front window, 
swatting flies. Their paper jumped 
against the screen door and bounded 
back to the gray step. Mrs. Stvles 


waved the fly swatter at him and came 


to the door for the paper. The boy 
could smell fried hamburgers. It made 
him think how hungry he was At 
Nearv's Mike called to him from the 
porch swing to “toss it there.” Mike 
had his dog with him in the swing, 


locking him there with a leg and an arm. 
The big, green geography book was 
Mike’s other knee. 
he velled. ‘‘More 


propped against 


“What's for tomorrow?” 


of the ocean, I guess,” shouted the bov. 
He tossed the paper to Mike and 
a feeling of green, rolling waves 


rocked his bike. McLane’s paper landed 
their little 
clock on the 


entry. He 
Court 


neatly in stucco 


heard the House 












chime a quarter of five. At five sharp 
he'd be on Linden Street where Unk 
lived. He'd be in that swell, messy room 
where the beveled windows made little 
rainbows on the floor and sometimes on 
Unk’s bald head. He thought of God 
sealing a bargain with Unk, the way 
He did with Noe alter the flood. In 
that room Unk had taught him long 
division, latitude and longitude, about 
light rays, and how a radio worked. 
Hundreds of things. Some of the stutl 
Sonne 


never even. said 


he taught you couldn't even name. 
of the things Unk 
They were i 


the old eyes, bright as 
wrinkled, brown face. 
\ vellow cat slunk out from the shrubs 


turquoise in the 
at Olson’s and ran, lone-backed and 
low. when the boy threw the papel on 
the porch. \nderson’s paper flew 
straight to the airdale mat. It was ten 
to five. 

Mabry’s house was set way back. It 
had a big iron fence around it that 
made it hard to get the papers to land 
right. One day the paper had landed 
on the edge of the step and had fallen 
Mabrv’s 


deep red ones 


off and. crushed two of Mrs 
double petunias The 
with the pink streaks in the center Lhe 
boy leaned the bike 


and walked up th 


against the fence 
stone walk to the 
glassed-in_ porch. He stuck the pape 
carefully inside the glass door and then 


bounded back down the = stone steps 
with a happy, bird-like whistle. The 
whistle was about Molly Mabry. the 
princess in the remote castle. One day 


she had met him at the glass door with 
a big piece of iced angel cake in a green 
papel Mothe 
bring ow 


It’s ICCAUSC 


napkin 
the way you 
papel to the door she said. But the 
boy thought it was really Molly's idea 
He could tell Molly liked him because 


he liked her She had such 


apprec lates 


eventle 
cheeks and eves as blue and_ special 
looking as his new Sunday shirt In 
school you could tell she 

And she hated mean things. She was 
kind of like what Unk meant w 


anvthineg Mavhe 
he'd take Molly to see Unk 


wasn't. sills 


ven he 


didn’t) say someday 


HI bike rolled irom house to 
jie Randall's paper flew like a 
dove from his hand, lighting on the low 
step just as if it were alive. But Barker's 
came just short of the step and landed 
with a dead thud And alter Barker's 
Mitchell's, and then Unk’s He slid 
his bike up against the Linden tree and 
thinking He and Unk 
Whatever he whistled 
when he walked through the long, old 
house to the very back where Unk’s 


room was, that was a key to what they 


Sat a minute, 


had a_ code. 


were supposed to talk about. Doda, 


it was the ocean, of course But the 
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only song he knew was “My Bonnie.” 
Not too good, but Unk would catch 
on. And it was easy to whistle. 

He slipped trom his bike and began 
Whistling as he opened the screen door 
to the old porch. ‘To the right, piles 
ol magazines made straight litthe rows 
like tombstones, in the big space Gn the 
eray, wooden floor. ‘The fancy, carved, 
wooden door was open. Mrs. Curtis’ 
igev, maroon sweater hung from the 
buflalo 
erowine out of the ma 
hogan, pole “My 
Ihe Ocean,” he tramping 
through the musty smelling. old dining 
room that alwavs looked like the whole 


house was being packed up for moving. 


hall tree on the horns that 
scemed to be 
Bonnie Lies Over 


whistled, 


Piles of boxes, piles of plates, piles of 
folded clothing, piles of books. Mrs 
Curtis’ black balls of yarn lay on the red, 
velvet seat of the rocki 


\ indow 


if chair by the 


usually sat. She 
today. The 


where she 
wasn't there rooms were 


lully quiet, the boy thought. He 


elf it weren't for the optimist, 


the pessimist would never know 
how happy he isn’t. — Woman’s 
Home Companion 


held Unk’s paper like 
his hand His whistle grew resonant, 
My Bonnie lies Over the Ocean, My 
Lies Over The Sea.” He gave 


emphasis to ocean and sea 


a diploma in 


Bonnie 
t shrill 
tepping through the brown, frame door 
wav into the west room where the sun 
vht streamed. 

Mirs. Curtis came like 


own curtain 


a crumpled, 
between him = and_ the 
shoulder he 


reel chan Over hei 


could see the rose-colored upholstering. 
He could see 


ody lel in the 


the deep print of Unk’'s 
pillow with — the 

Grand 
Canyon, in Mrs. Curtis’ arms. It was 
the one that Unk always kept behind his 


hand-painted scene from the 


head. The boy heard himsell say “Unk?” 
in a little. breathless question. [It was 
the kind of a voice you have when 


ou've been running and run into some 
ying big and hard and knock the air 
mut ol voursell, 

Mrs. Curtis set the pillow down on 
top ol the stone collection that lay on 
the table by the wheel chair. Without 
thinking. the boy drew out the red- 
veined stone that he had found near 


the hole where the up-rooted maple 
had been. He laid it near a black one 
with silvery glints in it The prisms 
shifted. He handed the rolled up paper 


to Mrs. Curtis. She 


Was going to say 


something. The boy wished she wouldn't 
What 
He felt an immense kindness 
coming toward him. 


say it. How could she say it? 


was it? 


Mrs. Curtis said, “You must not mind, 
Son. It was a quiet stroke. Unk just 
went from his wheel chair to a_ better 
land. And you must not mind. You 
take the 


own, Tl box them up for you to. 


stones and shells tor your 
morrow.” 

The boy felt an old, pudgy hand on 
his. He heard himself saying, ““Vhanks, 
Mrs. Curtis.” 


HEN he was out on the strange 
j pond mounting his bike under the 
shadowy Linden tree. It was after five 
and the air was commonplace with 
smells of steak and stew and fried pota- 
tOCS, 
The boy kept wheeling around and 
around the block, trying to dry up the 
salt sea that kept flowing up trom 


When the clock 
knew that at home the 


the hole in his heart. 
siruck six he 
table was set, his sister was sitting at 
the piano, practicing as she always did 
before dinner. He wished kind. of 
desperately for the boy who had slumped 
and shuffled in a narrow cage all alter- 
noon, listening to Miss Selby and want- 
ing something big to escape into. His 
bike sailed homeward. “In some un- 


Unk. 


He remembered starting out with three 


traveled fold of space. 


sugar cookies and a lovely stone in his 
pants pocket. 

The boy anchored his bike at the 
scarred oak. Quietly he came into the 
“Mom,” he said, as she turned 


“Unk died 


kitchen 
from the stove to greet him, 
this afternoon.” 

There was a grave respect in: Mom’s 
~— Yh, Son,” 
she said. “I’m sorry.” The salt sea 


ceves as she pressed his hand. 
rose within him but he couldn't cry. 
\lom was looking at him like he was 


grown up How did it happen?’ she 
said. “Well.” the boy answered, drying 
his voice on the thought of Unk striding 
about on endless shores, “I guess it was 

stroke Just quiet and quick. ‘This 
afternoon. He was sitting in his chair. 

\Iirs. Curtis told me.” 

“Dear old) Unk,” said his mother. 
And she wiped her eyes on the cornet 
ol the hot pan holder. 

In the room. his. sister was 
“Old Black Joe” with 
a heavy chord that lagged behind the 
melody 


living 
pounding out 
“Gone are the days!” she 
pounded. But he couldn't hit her lik 
he usually did when she bothered him. 
He went up to the lime green bathroom 
and washed his hands. He washed the 
inuddy streak from his cheek and_ the 
puffiness from his eyes with cold, clea 
wate 
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The credit manager could 


THE BROWNS LOVED to enter 
tain. Their house was jammed three 
to four times a week. In the evening 
when you couldn't find a family at 
home, you automatically said, 
“They're probably at the Browns.” 
Guests never seemed to notice the 
fruit bowl in the kitchen pantry. It 
was full of bill 


showing 


mixed with slips 


purchases, returned mer- 


chandise, and requests for payment 
Phyllis Brown 
was a nice woman, liked by all. Yet, 


she was so busy planning her little 


from various stores. 


partics that she never had time to 
check her charge account statements. 
consolation in the 
thought she had always been late in 


There was 


settling her accounts and the stores 
must know she never bought any 
thing she could not afford. 

“I pay eventually, so what differ- 
ence does it make?” she told herself 
as she prepared for another evening 
ol guests. 

But that’s where Phyllis made a 
great mistake. It does make a dif- 
lerence if she is not prompt in dis- 
charging her debts. For in the files 
of her local credit bureau, she is a 
marked woman. That Phyllis neglects 
her accounts—although her bank bal 
ance is high—because she feels she 


has a 


responsibility to her house 
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save you economic disaster 


euests does not interest the Bureau. 
It records only the cold fact that she 
doesn’t meet her obligations at due 
date. Phyllis’ financial past cannot be 
wiped out, because credit informa 
tion is never scrapped. 

Take the case of the young Michi 
ean woman who found out the hard 
way that it is important to maintain 
a good credit rating. Her husband 
was transferred Detroit to a 
small town in Illinois while they still 
owed several hundred dollars on fur- 
nishings they had bought on install 


from 


ments. The advent of a baby had 
caused them to fall behind in pay- 
ments; now the cost of moving made 
it impossible for them to catch up 

Gloria didn’t want to worry her 
husband with dunning notices from 
could 
resume paying once they were settled 
in their new house. 


the store: she was sure they 


But one after- 


poon while she was 


entertaining 
neighbors, the doorbell rang. A truck 
driver had come to take back the 
television set, even the chairs on 
which her guests sat. Gloria’s tearful 
protestations of honesty had no effect 
whatever. 

“Sorry, lady, but I have my orders,” 
said the driver, and carted the furni- 
ture away. 


Instead of risking such social and 


Charge It, 
Miss 


Someone is always watching 
when you buy on credit. 


What does this mean to you? 


by IRV. LEIBERMAN 


economic disaster, Gloria should have 
explained her predicament to the 
credit manager. He 
have arranged fon 


store’s might 


small payments 
without affecting the family’s credit 
standing. 


How was he to know that 


they intended to pay, when they 
disregarded his letters and moved th« 
furniture from the state without noti 
fication? 

With the cost of living uncomfort 
ably high, credit becomes more im 
portant every day. This does not 
mean, however, that you should go 
on a splurge of installment buying 
“Charge it, Miss” 
Nor does it mean that you 


or say indiscrim 
inately. 
must forego the new car, washing ma 
chine, stove, or refrigerator for which 
you have been waiting impatiently 
It means, instead, that you must un 
derstand what credit buying involves 
and thus get the maximum return 
for each dollar. 

A Credit Bureau keeps tabs on 
every credit transaction you mak« 
the date each account was opened. 
highest 


credit granted, ac 


counts now owing, the period during 


rating 


which they have been outstanding, 
and the length of time it 
takes you to pay them. 


usually 


The records hold personal informa 
tion, too. They tell whether you have 
been bankrupt, the number of de- 
pendents in a family, positions held 
by members of a thei 
salaries, the times they have moved, 
the rent they pay. 

Such 


household, 


facts are carefully gathered 
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MAY DAY VALENTINE 


by ISABEL HARRISS BARK 


At high tide, the Adriatic slowly rises 

Through the stone pavement of Saint Mark’s Square, 
Making shallow pools to reflect the sky. 

Mary. with her Child in her arms, 


Looks out to sea. 


She looks over the heads of the people 


Gathering in the plaza; 


A mother is aware of her children, 
Even when she looks over and past them. 


Beneath the gold lion of Venice 


In the Clock Tower, 


Above the bronze and enamel wheel 


Of the sun and moon, 


Time is on Mary’s left and on her right; 
The giant numerals click into their appointed spaces. 
Between the hour and the second, 


Mary is the living moment, 


The now that becomes the then, 
The now that moves forward to the will be 
And encircles the sole Reality of time. 


Rounding the corner, where 


Leans against the years, 


The sound of feet on stone, 
Beats out the tempo of the 


the Doges’ Palace 


coming closer, 


Internationale ; 


A scattering of red flags flutters 


In the wind: it is May Day 


And the procession flows toward the Square. 


Along the Grand Canal, gondoliers, 

With yellow straw hats, ribboned, 

Stand watching and smile: on a clear day, 
A fiesta day. business is good. 

A man, holding a small boy’s hand, 
Turns quietly; the red banners 


Are not for a child’s eyes. 


Greedy pigeons, with purple-green ruffs, 


Whirr across the crowd. 


A ten-year-old girl, in a blue frock, 
Spills ripe corn from a thin, paper bag 


On the stone of the Square. 


The gold mosaics of the basilica glint in the sun; 
The fringe of polished marble. 


Intricate, lacelike, 


Completes a May Day Valentine. 

Inside the basilica, Saint Mark, 

Soberly buried, is eloquent from his tomb: 

Why does this generation ask for a sign? 
Though heaven and earth should pass away... . 








from other members and authorities 
able to supply them—from employers, 
landlords, superintendents of build- 
ings, real estate agents, and some- 
times the family grocer. 

Sometimes, as in the case of the 
young Chicago husband, it is impor- 
tant to establish a good credit rating 
for future use. This husband liked to 
boast of his cash-on-the-spot policy. 
“As long as I live, Claire,” he kept 
repeating to his bride, “we won’t owe 
a cent.” Sneering at friends who 
bought furniture on the “dollar-down, 
dollar - a - week - for - the-rest-of - their 
lives” installment plan, he refused to 


let Claire open charge accounts at lo- 
cal shops. 

But when she fell dangerously ill 
of a brain tumor, he belatedly real- 
ized the importance of having a good 


credit rating. Since he was a stranger 


at local banks, they refused an imme- 
diate loan of the $1,500 needed for 
medical expenses. The young hus- 
band was harassed by worry before 
he could scrape the money together 
irom friends and relatives. 

When Claire recovered, the couple 
promptly opened a savings account 
at the bank and arranged for a small 
loan. They were careful to pay the 


installments on schedule, to 


prove 
their reliability. Claire also opened 
charge accounts at her favorite stores, 
Within a few months, the couple had 
established a valuable credit rating 
as responsible Chicago citizens. 

\ charge account is an asset for the 
modern woman. woman of today 
has more outside interests than 
Grandma, She earns money, has a 
couple of strenuous hobbies, patron. 
izes worthy causes. Her life is crowded, 
and charge accounts are a time saver, 
since they permit her to order by 
telephone after advertisements, and 
to have not-wanted purchases called 
for by delivery service. 

It isn’t wise, however, to make a 
practice of returning merchandise 
just because it is easy to do so. One 
young lady in Philadelphia charged 
a new dance trock each Friday for 
three consecutive weeks. Back the 
dress would come the following Mon- 
day, perfectly pressed. The credit 
man reasoned that she was trying to 
impress her Saturday-night date. On 
her fourth visit to the store, she was 
politely turned down. 


ICH and poor alike use credit. 
a2 ve there’s a mistaken idea that 
the rich pay their bills only once or 
twice a year. It just isn’t so. Also, con- 
trary to the belief of some. most 
celebrities pay their bills promptly. 
Very few find themselves in the fix 
of the Hollywood star who was of- 
fered a leading role in a Broadway 
show. While his current film was 
being completed, rehearsals were held 
in Hollywood. 

The day before the company was 
to fly east, the actor wired the aston- 
ished New York producer that he 
could not fulfill his contract. Years 
before, he had left a pile of unpaid 
bills in New York; and if he returned, 
he feared his creditors would pounce 
on him with a flock of legal sum- 
monses. 

The distraught producer took his 
problem to the Credit Bureau. Alter 
a brief talk, he was reassured: 
“You'll be able to open on schedule.” 
Then the Bureau’s _ investigator 
called all the creditors together and 
arranged to apportion a percentage 
of the star’s salary among them. In 
return, they promised not to harass 
the actor. The star arrived. ‘The 
play was a huge success and_ before 
it closed the actor was given receipts 
in full for all his old debts. 

In America today, the extension 
of credit is an essential part of our 
standard of living. Treat your credit 
rating kindly—and it will do the 
same for you! 
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THOUGHT- PROVOKING § and 

charming story is told about the fa- 
mous Greek philosopher Socrates as he 
passed through the market place at 
Athens one day. On display was a seem- 
ingly endless supply of merchandise. In 
stalls and on tables were mounds of 
fruits and vegetables from outlying 
farms. Bolts of rich fabrics were piled 
high, or spread out for inspection. Above 
the chatter of buyers and sellers could 
be heard the cries of livestock. Looking 
around at the vast display, Socrates ex- 
claimed: “What a lot of things I don’t 
need!” 

Today the hucksters come into your 
living room through television and ra- 
dio, and they use the weirdest means to 
persuade you to use, or increase youn 
use of, products that your grandparents 
were happy without. They will try to 
convince you by adapting a_ classical 
Strauss waltz to some jingle about dog 
food. Or some cavernous outer space 
voice may come booming forth solemnly 
to announce the fabulous qualities of a 
breakfast food. Or they may fracture 
grammar to tell you that nobody, but 
nobody, sells you as cheaply as Bim- 
bels or that Old Binston tastes like a 
cigarette should. Anyway, they want 
you to increase your use of earthly goods 
that you may give them the means ol 
increasing their use of earthly goods. 

At this late stage in the era of the 
sky-is-the-limit standard of living, we 
think it is more or less generally con- 
ceded that an increase of earthly goods 
does not mean an increase in happiness. 
A study of family life in a nation is onc 
way of getting a picture of the general 
happiness of the citizenry. Look at just 
one aspect of the problem. It was r 
cently revealed that nearly 1,000,000 
women and children are receiving assist- 
ance from the Federal Government, to 


the amount of $267,342.000 because ol 


family desertion. Men do not turn thei 
backs on happy homes. No people ever 





had more material abundance, but de- 

sertion, divorce, and juvenile delin- 

quency indicate that along with this 

r worldly prosperity goes a_ profound 

3 moral and spiritual emptiness. 

And what has all this to do with the 

c THE CROSS Cross? The Cross throws light on every 

important question and now we see the 

: light it throws on_ the question ol 

worldly goods. As God-made-Man, Christ 

AND MATERIAL GOODS teaches us from the Cross the proper 
attitude toward worldly possessions. 

Through the Word, the second Person 

: a of the Trinity, who was made flesh, 

We sometimes forget that Christ wants us to become according to St. John, “all things were 


rich. On the Cross He tells us why and how 


by BERTRAND WEAVER, C. P. 
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made Him was made 
nothing that was made.” Through Him, 
therefore, the world, with all its riches, 
was created. Needless to say, when He 
came into His world, He could have 
brought all its wealth to His feet. But 
He gave a hint of 
make of the 


and without 


what use He would 


material riches He had 
brought into being by coming in the un 


heard of poverty of a stable. 


\SS over the poverty He willed to 
poate during the thirty-three years 
between the cave and the Cross. Stand 
before the Cross as though you wer« 
seeing it for the first time. The Man on 
the Cross is the Son of God, and He has 
been stripped! You have seen so many 
representations of the crucifixion that 
you take it and the circumstances sur- 
rounding it for granted. You have be- 
come so accustomed to the fact that God 
made-Man died naked on the Cross 
that you do not give it a second thought. 

We have already remarked that noth 
ing in the life of Christ happened by 
chance. In this connection, we may ob 
serve that crucifixion appears to be the 
one form of execution in which there is 
stripping of the one to be executed. The 
completeness of the stripping of ow 
Saviour is indicated by the description 
of the disposal of His garments given 
by the Evangelists, all of whom mention 
this aspect of the crucifixion. St. John 
writes: “The soldiers, therefore, when 
they had crucified Him took His gar- 
ments and made of them four parts, to 
each soldier a part, and also the tunic. 
Now the tunic was without seam, woven 
in one piece from the top. They, there 
fore, said to one another, ‘Let us not 
tear it, but let us cast lots for it, to see 
whose it shall be.’ ” 

David, in prophecy, had foretold that 
the Redeemer would thus be stripped, 
and the Gospels recall this by stating 
that the Scripture was being fulfilled: 
“They earments among 
them; and for my vesture they cast lots.” 
It was no accident that God who had 
created all things allowed Himself to be 
divested of everything earthly, even the 
garments with which He had clothed His 


SaCTt a 


divided my 


Humanity. 

that His garments were not 
even turned over to His Mother, a ges 
ture that the decency 
would have seemed to demand. A more 
complete divesting of earthly goods is 
inconceivable. We 
know 


Notice 


most common 


naturally 
the significance of this total re 
jection of the 
Him 
Our 


the mystery of the Cross? 


Want to 


things of this world by 
who created the world. What is 
Lord teaching us in this facet of 


Surely our Divine Saviour was climax 
ing in this way His teaching regarding 


the blessedness of the spirit of poverty. 
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From the pulpit of the Cross, He was 
underscoring what He had preached 
from the Mount: “Do not lay up to 
yourselves treasure on earth, where the 
rust and moth consume, and 
thieves break in and steal. 


where 
Lhe first man and woman abused the 
eilts of creation. The fall of 
manded that 


man de 
mankind have a different 
attitude toward created goods than that 
which would have prevailed had not 
things been set awry in the Garden ol 


Eden. Through the 


fall, there arose in 
man, along with other unhealthy and 
ungodly 


desires, the lust of the eyes, 


that is, greed for earthly possessions. 
This greed gives rise to a_ passionate 
search for worldly 
becomes so great that it leads them to lie 
and cheat and steal and kill, as is evi- 
dent in the reports of the journalistic 
exploiters of the world’s daily burden 
of sin. The olten 
the wealthy to forget that they are the 
stewards of God’s bounty, and thus 
harden their hearts toward their needy 
fellow man. 


goods. In some it 


same greed Causes 


It was to show how mistaken is such 
an attitude 
world that 


toward the goods of this 
He who came as Redeemer 


—eeer 





@ When a husband opens the door 
and helps his wife into the car, he 
has probably just acquired one or 
the other.—Toastmaster 





mankind willed to di- 
vest Himself of every last earthly thing 
on the 


and Teacher of 
Cross. 

His creation in 
the beginning, according to Genesis, and 
found it good, did not find it bad 
redeem the world. 
Man had merely misused the good things 
that God had placed on earth for his 


God who looked on 


when He came to 


use during his journey to eternity, and 
God would put earthly goods in their 
proper perspective through the wisdom 
of the Cross. You would be heretical if 
you were to hold that there is anything 
bad in the material goods with which 
God has stocked the earth. The bad- 
ness comes only when these good things 
are abused. We can God has 
placed in the world as much as we wish, 


use what 


but the Cross tells us to do it in such a 
way that the use of these things will 
not harm but help us and others in time 
ind eternity. 

It is, of course, not surprising that 
the stripping olf Himself by the Lord of 
Creation have led millions of 
men and women throughout the ages to 


should 


strip themselves of worldly possessions 


by the vow of poverty. 


One of the 


hundreds of thousands 


who would follow the Saviour in reqec. 
ing even legitimate earthly possessions 
was Francis of Assisi, whose love of poy. 
crty was to become a great religious 
romance. His complete oneness with the 
Crucified was indicated by his receiving 
in his body the wounds of Christ. The 
first public step in this union was also 
a dramatic stripping. 

Francis had been hailed by his. fa. 
ther to the court of the Bishop of Assisi, 
where his father accused him of giving 
away the father’s money and food to the 
poor and of using certain of his father’s 
possessions to obtain money for stones 
with which he was rebuilding a church 
that had fallen into disrepair. Francis 
did not deny any of this. He merely 
stripped himself of the clothes which he 
had received from his father, placed 
them at his father’s feet, and announced 
that henceforth he could have no father 
but his Father in heaven. 

Nothing could make it clearer than 
the case of Francis that this stripping of 
earthly goods involves no contempt for 
the bounty of a benign Creator. Francis 
is known outside the Church, unfortu- 
nately, more for his love of God's crea- 
tion love olf the 
Cross. It is true that few have been as 
eloquent as he in praising the Lord for 
Mother Earth, Brother Sun, _ Sister 
Water. But it is also true that it would 
be difficult to find even among the saints 
one more closely identified with the 
Crucified Christ. Like all the others who 


than for his greater 


have stripped themselves in this way, he- 


was only showing his determination to 
keep worldly goods in proper 
frame of 


their 
reference. 


OU will find the meaning of the 
¥ aa of Christ summed up con 
cisely in the beautiful words of St. Paul: 
“For you know the graciousness of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ—how. being rich, He 
hecame poor for your sake, that by His 
poverty you might become rich.” He 
stripped Himself of earthly riches that 
we might be clothed in spiritual and 
eternal riches. 

It is really all a question of detach- 
ment and attachment. It would be a 
cood idea if we always talked about at 
tachment when talking about detach- 
ment. We cannot be totally detached, 
just as we cannot be suspended in space. 
We must be attached to something. If 
we live according to the wisdom of the 
Cross, we will not be attached to mate- 
rial things in such a way that we be- 
come absorbed by them and _ thus lose 
sight of those of eternity. Guided by this 
wisdom, we will practice at least that 
detachment 
which 


from 
leaves us 


worldly possessions 
attached 
mainly to God and to the divine riches 


which He holds out to us. 


free to be 
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Reviews in Brief 


Ferenc Molnar wrote THE SWAN in 1914, little dreaming 
that it would serve so admirably for a future princess of 
Monaco lorty-two years later. Grace Kelly, cast as a Prin 
cess Of royal Hungary who must renounce romance with a 
ommoner in flavor of marriage with a Crown Prince, is 
deally cast. Alec Guinness steals the acting honors as the 
ndolent eligible, and there are capable portrayals by Louis 
lourdan, Brian Aherne, Jessie Royce Landis, and Estelle 
Winwood. Beautifully photographed and crisply performed, 
this interesting period piece is refreshing and entertaining, 
even When it emulates the snail. (M-G-M) 


War in kayaks is the subject of COCKLESHELL HEROES, 
a fast-paced British film based on a true incident during 
World War If when five canoes slipped through the defenses 
of Nazi-held Bordeaux harbor. Though the action is not 
on a grand scale, skillful direction and acting hold yow 
interest as plans are made and training undergone for the 
operation ahead. Jose Ferrer, as director and star, extracts 
maximum interest from a situation which might easily lose 
its audience long before the climax. Trevor Howard, as a 
marine Captain in conflict with Ferrer, gives another of his 


hy JERRY COTTER 





Alec Guinness and Grace Kelly in “The Swan,” story of a Prince’s search for a bride 


STAGE and SCREEN 


exact, incisive interpretations. For those adults who have 
not tired of war tales, this provides a graphic flashback. 
(Columbia) 


Richard Widmark essays a gunfighter role in BACKLASH, 
an average Western feature, adult in tone and rugged in 
action. Widmark and Donna Reed join forces in a hunt tor 
a traitor and thief who had abandoned five comrades in the 
face of an Apache attack. With him went a fortune in cold. 
Widmark’s father and Miss Reed’s husband wer 
\pache victims, so they are determined to find the ibsconder. 
\ction, photography, and acting are above the usual stand- 
ard, but the net effect is on the routine side. (Universal-In 
ternational) 


imone the 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF SPACE deals with aeromedical 
problems connected with our experiments in conquering 
space and speed. It is one of the most fascinating produc 
tions of its kind, exciting, suspenseful, and geared to the jet- 
propelled age. There is no science-fiction nonsense here, 
just plain, factual, and doc umented suspense stemming from 
Air Force tests in rockets, jet bombers, stratosphere balloons, 
and the limit of human endurance in this new trontier of 
science. The photography is a major asset as pilots bail out of 








| 
| 










James Stewart in the suspense 
story, “The Man Who Knew Too Much’ 


jets at 10,000 feet, balloons ascend as high as 100,000 feet, 
and rocket-sleds project dizzily into space. A serviceable and 
well-acted plot runs its course too, with Guy Madison, John 
Hodiak, Dean Jagger, and Virginia Leith in the leading 


roles. An exciting and intriguing family show. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


John Wayne and John Ford join forces again in a grim, 
adult drama called THE SEARCHERS, a study in vengeance, 
the sort that beclouds men’s vision, withers their souls, and 
warps their minds. The story is tense and terrifying, relent- 
less, and as violent as the era in which it is set. Pioneering 
in Texas had many difficulties and dangers, the most horrible 
of which were the Comanche raids. Wayne's brother and 
family are massacred in one, and the youngest girl is carried 
off by the raiders. For five years he carries on a relentless 
search, through sun and snow, across country that is at once 
beautiful and forbidding. The climax is in keeping with the 
almost deliberate pace of the entire production. Ford has 
concentrated on mood and character, not all of it entirely 
clear, but absorbing nonetheless. The humor is broad and 
occasionally ribald, the acting superior, and the photography 
breath-taking. In addition to Wayne's familiar portrayal, 
there are interesting vignettes contributed by Jeflrey Hunter, 
Vera Miles, Olive Carey, Ward Bond, Ken Curtis, Natalie 
Wood, Dorothy Jordan, John Qualen, Pat Wayne, Antonio 
Moreno, and Henry Brandon. A_ different and realistic 
Western in the “adults only” category. (Warner Bros.) 


Latest in the parade of tributes to contemporary entertain- 
ment figures is THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY, a deserved 
salute to the piano artist. With 
Tyrone Power in the title role, the film spins a story blended 
of equal parts music, 


memory of a popula 


sentiment, and show-business success. 
The ingredients have proved profitable in the past and there 
is no reason why this should be the exception. Power plays 
Duchin with more understanding and less stiffness than 
his wont, and Kim Novak is surprisingly good as the society 
girl he marries. James Whitmore, Rex Thompson, and Vic 


is 
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toria Shaw share the acting honors in supporting roles, 
while the nimble fingers of Carmen Cavallaro interpret 
Duchin on the keyboard. 


\ diverting, sentimental enter. 
tainment package. 


(Columbia) 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH is a timely and taut 
Alfred Hitchcock entry, not among his very best offerings 
but still many notches above the average in conception, 
development, and achievement. A modern-day, political 
intrigue serves as the background with French Morocco and 
London as bases of operation. James Stewart and Doris Day 
are cast as American tourists in) Marrakesh. 
year-old son is abducted 


Their seven. 
as part of an assassination plot 
against the British prime minister. Suspense builds steadily, 
and the Hitchcock flair for humorous bits and pieces casts a 
pleasant glow over an otherwise tense situation. The final 
scenes are on a par with Hitchcock’s best, as the net closes 
in on the conspirators and the hour approaches for their 
grand coup. Both Stewart and Miss Day are convincing, 
and a cast of expert British troupers respond to directoral 
guidance in fine style. Audiences of every age will certainly 
enjoy this first-class melodrama flecked with touches. of 
familiar genius. (Paramount) 


PATTERNS is another instance of television drama_ trans 
ferred to the screen, with less than salubrious results. That 
which fit quite effectively on the 21-inch screen has lost 
much of its impact in a theater presentation, despite some 
good performances by Ed Begley, Van Heflin, and a cast of 
PV regulars. Rod Serling’s script, which was produced twice 
on television, centers around the intrigues, the deals, the 
personalities, and the patterns which go to make up our 
world of big business. It isn’t a pretty picture Serling draws, 
but neither is it a typical one. Much of his dialogue is 
bright and intelligent, but a good bit of it is artificial and 
unconvincing. His analysis of the competitive methods in 
the “jungle” of commerce is perceptive even when his writ- 
ing fails to measure up. This movie version, a half hour 
longer than the TV original, is interesting though hardly 
outstanding film fare. (United Artists) 


Mario Lanza’s return to the screen is cause for rejoicing 
among those who appreciate his robust tenor. SERENADE, 
a scrubbed version of James M. Cain’s novel, is an interest 
ing vehicle, tailored to parallel some portions of the Lanza 
story itself. Mario appears as a young opera star who stalks 
out on his Metropolitan debut and almost ruins his chance 
for a career. The therapeutic values of romance and hard 
work down Mexico way help him overcome all problems. 
Musically, the film is superb, highlighted by a tremendously 
effective rendition of Schubert’s Ave Maria, against the stun- 
ning backdrop of a beautiful Mexican church. The sequences 
filmed below the border are especially valuable in padding 
out a basically familiar plot. Lanza’s voice is at its peak 
here, with Joan Fontaine, Sarita Montiel, and Vincent Price 
supplying staunch dramatic support, and the Met's Licia 
Albanese joining Lanza in an aria from Don Giovanni. A 
musically rewarding and dramatically satisfying family movie, 
and a rousing return to action for Lanza. (Warner Bros.) 


The New Plays 


Integration is no problem in MR. WONDERFUL, a musical 
comedy in which Sammy Davis, Jr. and _ television’s Jack 
Carter join forces, share honors, and lead an interracial cast 
through a fairly entertaining show. That it is not a com- 


pletely happy chore for the troubadors can be blamed on 
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, mediocre book and some uninspired melodies. The per- like of the class distinctions are the mainstays of a fascinat- 
les, Bformance sparkles briefly when young Davis holds the spot- ing libretto. Even when the doughty Irishman errs, he stum- 
ret Bjicht, but that isn’t quite enough for an entire evening. bles with a flourish. 
eI Fi : My Fair Lady is superb theater of its kind. It has all the 

Pygmalion in Tune neredients of good entertainment, each in tune and provid- 

George Bernard Shaw was outspoken in his determination ing enjoyable harmony. It is a wondertul adult musical. 
te that pane wed his wens he adaperd for the musical stage Playguide 
58 Buowever, even the crusty Celt would find little to criticiz 
", fi, MY FAIR LADY, a colorful, humorous, and melodic FOR THE FAMILY: Age and Grace; Cradle Song 
al yrsion Of Pygmalion, principally because so little tamper- 
nd ing has been done with the original. (On Tour) Hear, Hear; Marcel 
ay My Fair Lady is one of those fortunate combinations Marceau 
™ EF hich occur too rarely in the theater. Sturdily rooted in 
Ot BR aw’s poignant comety, it has the added advantages of FOR ADULTS: No Time for Sergeants; The Lark; 
, drewd casting, a moving and sympathetic score by the com- Time Limit; The Desk Set; The 
: posers Of Brigadoon, and a production which is tasteful, Great Sebastians; The Chalk Gavr- 
. imaginative, and believable. The result is pyrotechnical, a den; Mr. Wonderful; The Ponder 
SF nusical drama which should keep adult playgoers entranced Heart; Witness for the Prosecu- 
© For many seasons to come. tion; The Matchmaker; The Diary 
bs \ large share of the credit goes to a young English girl, of Anne Frank; My Fair Lady 
: julie Andrews, who brings to the difficult role of Eliza Doo- 

Y Pili the spark of genius which Gertrude Lawrence exhibited (On Tour) The Teahouse of the 
. io another generation in Charlot’s Revue. Miss Andrews, August Moon; The Righteous are 
vho has been seen here in The Boy Friend and opposite Bold; The King and I; The Boy 
bing Crosby in the TV version of High Tor, is an actress Friend; The Solid Gold Cadillac 
* Fvho is equally at home in comedy or dramatic scenes, and 
FB her singing voice is clear and lovely. It is difficult to imagine PARTLY Silk Stockings; Inherit the Wind; 
it this play being a great success without her, OB] ECTIONABLE: Tiger at the Gates; Damn Yankees 
si Rex Harrison. as the opinionated professor who wagers 
f he will be able to transform a cockney flower-seller into a (On Tour) The Bad Seed; Kis- 
© F bogus duchess within six months, is also a great asset, and met; Anniversary Waltz; Plain and 
€ fF there are spirited music-hall laughs from Stanley Holloway, Fancy 
T Pas the girl’s scheming, amoral father. Cathleen Nesbitt, 
» FP Robert Coote, John Michael King, and a well-chosen cast COMPLETELY Middle of the Night; Bus Stop; 
: give the leads strong support. OBJECTIONABLE: Pipe Dream; Janus; Cat on a Hot 
\lan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, whose Brigadoon Tin Roof; Little Glass Clock; 
1 FE numbers are still popular, have repeated their success with Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?; 
‘ wngs ranging from romantic to raucous, from cockney dit- A Hatful of Rain 
F ties to Ascot gavottes. It is a score you will be whistling for 
Y fa long time to come. . (On Tour) Tea and Sympathy; 
Of course the GBS touch predominates and overshadows Can-Can; The Little Hut; A View 
all. His literate dialogue, penetrating satire, and hearty dis- from the Bridge 
; 
, 
Mario Lanza is a singer who walks out on his Robert Coote, Julie Andrews. and 
Metropolitan debut in “Serenade” Rex Harrison in the new musical, “My Fair Lady” 
' 
f 
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She Danced into the Church 


To Mary Drage (rhymes with stage), ballet soloist with Sadler's Wells ballet troupe, Catholicism 
and ballet are inextricably woven into the pattern of her life. For it was through bailet that 
she first discovered the Church; and it is in the Church that she finds the spiritual resources to 
sustain her through the hectic, timetable pace of a world famous, globe trotting ballet troupe, 
Mary tells how she discovered the Church: “I started ballet at twelve. Of course it meant long, 
hard schooling, a good deal of it away from my family, who are Anglicans. Along about filteen, 
it just seemed to me I needed something really definite to live by—a faith that would help me 
determine right from wrong.” Soon after, partly through the inspiration of a devout Catholic 
Australian dancer, Mary started taking instructions at the Carmelite Church in London. 

One of six Catholics now with Sadler's Wells, Mary finds touring with the English troupe 
makes her faith ‘‘a constant adventure. There’s always the Church to locate in each city, and 
sometimes we're fortunate enough to arrive where there’s a nearby novena.” 

\s a ballet soloist, Mary is still one notch below the fulfillment of her ambition. Behind 
her are years of study and practice, an apprenticeship in the corps de ballet, and hundreds of 
pairs of worn-out ballet slippers. (She confesses to wearing out four pairs a week.) Ahead of her lie 
as many as fifteen years as a professional dancer—“that is, if 1 should become a prima ballerina.” 
Meanwhile, it’s plenty of hard work and practice .. . and many, many novenas. 
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hs by Jacques Lowe 


Gadfly of the Book Trade 


There may be no virtue in singularity, but Dan Herr of Chicago is one man who can dare to be 
different—at times crustily so—and still get away with it. As contributor of a monthly column 
to Books on Trial, published by the Thomas More Association, Dan fills his pen with a mixture 
of acid and honey that results in such uninhibited expressions of purely personal opinion as: 
“TI may have said this before, but the last six Mauriac novels made me think I was reading the 
same book over and over.” Or... “Why does Regnery’s Saint of the Week contain only forty- 
eight saints?’ Occasionally, the honey will drip, too, as in Herr’s pat on the back for All Manner 
of Men, a collection of the best short stories from Catholic magazines. Grunted Herr: The book 
‘makes me eat a lot of unpalatable words I’ve written about Catholic magazine fiction.” 

If, as columnist-critic, Herr’s service to the Catholic press seems akin to the role of a hair 
shirt on a medieval penitent, be assured. There’s another, less abrasive side to Herr’s life: Herr, 
the businessman. As president of the Thomas More Association (which publishes Books on 
Trial, promotes the Thomas More Book Club, and tends the Thomas More Book Shop), Herr’s 
main, uncontroversial aim in life is interesting the public in good books, particularly good 
Catholic books. That he—and others—have been successful in this effort may be judged by his 
own estimate: “Compared to what it was even a decade ago, the state of Catholic reading in 
America is a joy to behold.” However, the publishing Scrooge in him quickly adds: “Compared 
to what it should be considering the millions of Catholics in America, it is deplorable.” 
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by Anne West 


T was in my office that I first heard the news about Lavinia Saunders. I 
sat reading what I could find on trichinosis, for undoubtedly that was what 
the Miller boy had, and he was my first case of it. I'd tried the injections; 
now all I could do was wait. Like his folks. 
Outside, my shingle glittered in autumn sun: Dr. Guy Stephens. Two years now, 
and the sight of it, hanging in Tuscarora air, still swabbed my soul with joy. 
“Could stand a repaint job.” 
That was Jennie Bales, my office girl, catching me in the admiration act. Jennie 
was a person you could breathe around. 
It was Clara Shackleford—Tuscarora’s lone woman council member—that Jenni¢ 
ushered in now. Clara and an empty bottle for her iron tablets. She settled het 


es ale 


self into the chair beside my desk and said, without preamble, “What's your pro- 
fessional opinion of Lavinia: 

I am used to Clara’s bluntness, but this I didn’t follow. “Lavinia?” 
“S-a-u-n-d-e-r-s,” she spelled. “How many Lavinias are there in Tuscarora?” 

“Is something the matter with her?” 

Clara’s eyes bulged. “You mean she hasn’t called you in yet!” 

“I’ve never doctored Lavinik I said. “She—” 

“Well, she sure as creation wouldn't have Doc Scott or Doc Teeterfield! Who 
in thunder then—”’ 

“What's wrong with her?” It was like asking what’s wrong with the Rock of 
Gibraltar, I felt. Lavinia Saunders is seventy-one, not exactly a heavyweight, but 
tough as an old Army mule. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDDIE CHAN 


Lavinia peered at me over her glasses. “Don’t you worry. I’m not aiming to die” 


a8 


a x : When the town’s elder citizen took to tapping out 


s, some strange things started to happen 














“Heart, she claims. Leastways that’s 
what she’s gone to bed with.” 


“Lavinia! Since when?” 
“Since noon, in bed. But this is 
Wednesday and she’s not been down 


to the Transcript office since Saturday. 
Monday morning she started houseclean- 
ing! In October! 
stump in 


Dragging things out 
the back 
through drawers, boxes, sorting like mad. 
Papers, notebooks—” 


to a yard, going 


It made a picture in my mind: hei 
white hair flying, 
windows. 


people peering out 
“What does 
Coleman have to say about it?” 


their Payson 


Payson Coleman is editor and pub- 


lisher of the Tuscarora’ Transcript. 
Lavinia went to work reporting for 
Payson’s father fresh out of Tuscarora 


High, and what she doesn’t know about 
the office—or itself, for that 
matter—would get lost in a dust mote. 

“Said she asked off on account of she 
wasn’t feeling well.” 


Tuscarora 


It didn’t sound like Lavinia. 
“You don’t suppose she’s having some- 
body from over in Brighton?” Clara 


churned. “The neighbors swear there’s 
not been a satchel of any kind going 
in. But I figured they could’ve missed 
you.” 


“With Lavinia I don’t suppose any- 
thing,” I said. 

“Well, she likes you. That I know. 
Says you've got sense enough to be 
honest with folks when your know- 
how’s run out on a case.” 

I grinned; it was as near as you'd 


expect Lavinia Saunders to come to a 
compliment. 

After Clara left and I'd called the 
Miller house again, I walked over to 
the Transcript “What's with 
Nellie Bly?” | nodding toward 
Lavinia’s typewriter, hooded under its 
oilcloth 


Payson 


office. 
said, 


cover. 


Coleman’s face was green 


under his eyeshade. “I’m worried about 
the old sourdough, Guy. Afraid maybe 
she’s been working too hard. You know 
—that last spring about the 
sewers. Then the summer playground. 
Now the Children’s Home—” 

“She’s been yelling her head off at 
too many ball games,” I said. “On the 
bleachers every night, all season.” 

“Rooting for both sides.” He grinned 
fondly. 


business 


Who won a ball game never mattered 
an iota to Lavinia. But when the city 
council had refused to fix a diamond fo1 
the kids, she’d staged rummage sales, 
bake sales, tag days— 

The sewers had been 
a one-woman project. 


even more of 
When the town 
about extending them, 
she’d gone around taking pictures of 
open cesspools, front-yard drains, pol- 
luted ditches the 


was hesitant 


beside school 
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yards. 


She’d fed editorials to the Transcript, 
printed handbills, and—after the epi- 


demic of 


typhoid—shouted words at 


the county board of health that. still 
scorch in recollection. 
Ihe Children’s Home was a cause 


she’d been exponding since early May. 
Some twenty-five years before, Santord 
Bricker, owner of ‘Tuscarora’s grain 
elevators, had died, leaving the town 
his house and grounds for a home fo1 
dependent children—orphans, kids from 
broken tamilies, “first offenders.” Funds 
from the Bricker estate had kept the 
Home going with little outside help. But 
now it needed enlarging. The state was 
grant $100,000 if the 
with $50,000. Thus far, re- 
sponse had been apathetic. 

had editorialized, turned up 
at civic dinners with a string of orphans 
in tow, and finally got a motion before 
the city council for allocation of the 
funds. But Orville Buckner, the mayor, 
had made a talk the same night about 
“desperate hard road” 
through some acres of weeds just inside 
the town limits. An acreage he had 
purchased anonymously with an eye to 
subdividing and selling lots. 


willing to town 


met it 


Lavinia 


need for a 


Lots whose 
value would zoom with city paving. The 
road could be built for around $50,000, 
and since that 


twice—the 


hard to 
Children’s 


amount Was 


come by Home 


allocation had died in a tied vote. When 


just one over—a lone majority—would 


carried it. Even Clara Shackleford 
had voted for the paving. 


have 


“The Lord ought to make orphans 
of you all!” Lavinia exploded. 

“Has she ever had any kind of spells 
with her heart?” I asked Payson now. 

He drummed a 
desktop. “I 


pencil against the 
think maybe. Ned Fegley 
says that once in his grocery store she 
leaned against the vegetable counter, 
gray as lead, for a couple of minutes. 
Of course, when he finally got to her 
and asked if anything was the matter, 
the color was coming again, and she 
said, ‘Yes, Anybody — that'd 


try to sell this rotten squash ought to 


plenty! 
have some busted around his ears!’” 
We when 
Orville, above the 
Transcript, came bustling down, his hat 
pushed back from a red, squirming face. 
“What with 
he demanded. 
“Now that,” 
popular subject. 


were chuckling over that 


whose office — is 


gives Lavinia Saunders?” 


Payson said, “is a right 
Maybe you'd better 
give us your version of it, mayor.” 

“Hear tell she’s crazy as a bat. Sittin’ 
in bed, poundin’ a typewriter, aimin’ 
to write the life story of everybody in 
town, A to Z, conks out. 
Says you’re gonna publish it word for 
word.” 


before she 


Payson’s pencil stopped drumming. 


He looked suddenly thoughtful. 

“Woman like that, crazy in her mind, 
imaginin’ things—memory like an ele 
phant—” His words slowed, then struck 
out. “You're not 
You're not figurin’—”’ 

“Woman like Lavinia,’ Payson said, 
turning the words carefully, “would re. 
member a lot, I expect. 
of us never knew, even.” 

“I figure you’re too smart,” 
said testily. 


loco too, are you? 


Things some 
Orville 
The phone on Payson’s desk rang. 


It was Jennie, calling me. 
Saunders 


“Lavinia 
you. — Pronto, 
And she said for you 
to bring your satchel.” 

Payson had heard. I put on my hat 
and gave him a level look. 

“Get a call, doc?” Orville simmered. 
“Somebody sick?” 

“That’s right.” 

“The Miller boy worse, maybe?” 

Bert Miller, Neddy’s foster father, was 
a janitor at Orville’s brick plant. A 
hardworking, underpaid one. It was 
stretching credulity too far to imagine 
Orville’s having real interest in 
Miller’s made it out the 
door before I had to answer. 

I walked fast to the office, threw my 
the and Elm. 
The front door was locked. I rapped, 
waited—finally walked around to a bed- 
Lavinia’s bed 
plain view and she was in it. I thumped 
my fingers against the pane. She peered 


wants to 
That’s a quote. 


see 


any 


Bert son. I 


bag in car, drove out 


room window. was in 


over her glasses and waved, airily. “Meet 
you at the front door,” she yelled. 
' She was barefoot, in a long-sleeved 
flannel nightgown, her white hair swing- 
ing in two negligent braids, a_ pencil 
behind her ear. She took stock of the 
satchel. “Good,” she said. “Now come 
on into the bedroom.” 

“If you're sick, Lavinia,” I 
“you have no business—” 


began, 


“Of course I’m sick,” she snapped. 


“My blood pressure’s 248. You want 
me to show you?” 

“How could you show—” 

“Right here.” She led me into the 


bedroom and pointed to a mess ol 
rubber tubing with a pressure gauge on 
the end. “Bought the blasted thing 
at an auction once. Been taking my 
own blood pressure ever since. It’s one 
way of getting at the truth. 

I grinned. The bed was a 
notes, typewritten pages. 


litter ol 
She crawled 
into the middle of it and set the type- 
writer on her knees, taking her glasses 
from where she’d hung them around 
the bedpost. “It seems,” she commented 
wryly, “that you can’t be sick—authen- 
tically, that is—without having a doctor 
on the premises.” 

“Is that why you called me?” 

“That’s why I called you.” 
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“And I’m not sure,” I said, “that you 
gn be a doctor authentically without 
examining the patient.” 

She slid the glasses down her nose, 
peered at me over them. “Don’t you 
I’m not aiming to die 
this minute.” She “You 
anybody needing you bad tonight? 


worry yourself, 
m waited. got 
\ny 
qitical cases?” 

“Neddy Miller,” I said. 
what I can for the night though.” 

J watched her dial my office number, 
and heard firmly, ‘‘Jennie 
pales?) What have you got better to do 
than sit at home? 
Then you get 


“I’ve done 


her say 


this evening 
That’s what I thought. 
yourself right on over here—” 
“Now, look, Lavinia,” I 
let you boss me, but—” 


“THAT'S right, Jennie,” she said. 
T Ana with a glint in her eye, “Have 
folks been asking about me? Good. 
You tell everybody that Dr. Guy says it’s 
And 
calls 


began. “I 


have 
better 
here 


ll right to company 

have — his 
switched over That’s right 
“Jennie Bales is a fine girl,” she said 
hen she hung up. “Amenable. Not 
stubborn like a lot of billy goats.” She 


naybe you'd 


pointed to a bureau across the room. 
Third drawer down,” she said. “Aprons. 
in the stack. 
With lilies sprayed across it 
fool 
rummaged 


There’s a beaut Oreandy, 


scallops d. 


tomake a pocket. Some woman 


gave it to me once.” ] 


through the drawer and held it up. 
“That’s the one,” she said. “Itll look 
good on Jennie. She can cook you 


supper in it, and then she can have it.” 

“What!” 

“Sit down,” she said. “I got a couple 
inch-and-three-quarter steaks in the box, 
rolls 
rising, and I’ve got some frozen straw- 


shortcake. If walk 


you're than I 


fresh salad fixings. There are 
berries fon 
on that, 


think you are.” 


you out 


less of a man 


“If you're playing some kind ol 


game, Lavinia—” I began. 


“A; woman swilthy dyn and you 


° 
1g, 


speak of games,” she murmured. 


“Okay, okay. What are you writing 
there?” 

Her glance swept the papers. “De 
pends,” she said, dismissing the subject. 
“Now this Jennie Bales. I've known 


fier since she outgrew diapers, and there’s 
What you 
for. 


hot a finer girl in ‘Tuscarora. 


Want to sit around an apartment 
with dust collecting on your record al 
bums 

“So that’s it!” 

“Hmmph!” Her eyebrows sharpened. 

There was a hesitant knocking at the 
front “How do I. look?” 


wheezed, pushing the glasses back up 


door. she 


her nose, adjusting the typewriter. 
“Like the wrath of God.” I said. 


May, 1956 





She gave me a searching look. “I’d do anything for Lavinia,’ 


“Good. 
Let her in.” 

It was Clara Shackleford, and Lavinia 
bellowed out, “Hello, Clara,” 


Phat’s what I like about you. 


betore she 


could possibiy have glimpsed who it 
was. 

Clara wore a coat sweater thrown 
hastily over a house dress. There was 


t moment while she measured me coldly 


for championship liar qualifications. 


But it was an attitude she couldn't 
pursue if she wanted information. “How 
is she?” she whispered. 

I made some vague gesture. ‘“Time 


will tell.” 


She moved the bedroom. 


“Tennie Bales said you could have com- 


toward 


head 
“We, that is people, 
Hei 


bed. 


pany,” she began, pushing her 


the door. 
know 


around 


didn't eves darted over 


the 
“It must have been all of five minutes 


the stuff on 


ago that vou heard,” Lavinia remarked 


drvly. 
“IT suppose,” Clara said, fidgeting. 
Lavinia shuffled the pages, put fresh 

paper in the typewriter. 


take 


“I hope you 


won't offense.” she said blandly, 





> 


she said 


“at my working while 
Clara 
more, and said finally, “I 


you're calling.” 
fidgeted some 
think I'd like 
mind, Dr. 


stared at 1e1 


a drink of water il 
Guy.” 


you dont 
It was plain that she wanted me to 
follow her. At the 
words were carelul 


kitchen sink her 


quick ‘How is she 


-in her mind?” 


From the bedroom there was a deep, 


sudden coughing—a sort of cueing, I 


felt. “Oh, Lavinia’s fine in her mind,” 
I said. “Fine.” 
“T see.” She came closet ‘What's 


she writing?” she whispered. 


“I don’t suppose anyone will know— 


really know,” | said. “until it comes 
out in the Transcript.” 

She reached for the water I'd been 
holding in front of her, gulped it 


down. “Lavinia’s memory goes way 
back. Way back.” 

“Like an elephant’s.” 

“What?” 

“Like Orville Buckner said, not an 


hour ago.” 
**Has—has Orville 
tier voice peaked sharply. 


” 


Buckner been here? 
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“Not 
bedroom. 


yet,” Lavinia 
“But | 


called, from the 
wouldn’t be at all 
surprised—” 

Clara half-choked and trotted back, 
high spots of color rising in her cheeks. 

“Sit down now,” Lavinia said cheerily, 
look at you. I haven't 
seen you looking so good since the yea 
you came_ back that place in 
Maine. When was that, Clara? 1943? 
442” She rifled through some notes. 
“IT can always figure it, of course, but 


LARA’s hand 
dress pocket 


clutching something. 


“and let me 


from 


her 
there, 


moved down to 
and stayed 
“Lavinia,” she be- 
swallowed. As if the 


steam 


ean and words 


needed a them. 
“T’ve been meaning for a long time—that 
is, I've been sort of putting a bit of 
money back for a—a metal, front-porch 
slider. But the swing’s still good really—”’ 


“And 


shovel to raise 


vou set higher and see out 
more.” 
Clara’s mouth flew shut. 
“Oh, now, excuse me,” Lavinia said. 


“It’s just that I speak plain facts, Clara. 


Everybody knows that. You were say- 
ing—?” 

“Well—I’ve been thinking about the 
Children’s Home. 


the glider money—” 


(And thinking maybe 
“How much?” Lavinia asked, holding 
out a bony, browned arm. 

Clara’s fingers tightened momentar- 
ilv, then slackened around the change 
purse she drew from her pocket. “Fifty- 
six dollars.” 

“Great Gulliver!” 
much!” 

Clara looked beaten, as if she'd like to 
retrieve some of it, but Lavinia’s fingers 
had already curled around the bills. “I 
—I thought maybe you could take dona- 
Clara had 
regained some breath. “A public sub- 
And that 
wart. “SE a 


“That 


Lavinia said. 


tions,” said as soon as she 
scription fund, or something. 
this—well, it 


sort.” 


could be a 


Lavinia 
fully. 
of us is a 


stroked the 
“Now, Clara,”’ she said, ‘‘neither 
fool We know that 
a public subscription drive in Tuscarora 


bills thought 


exactly 


—dimes and dollars in paper containers— 
would never $50,000. Besides— 
it would take and I haven’t got 
that much time left.’ 
“Yes, well—” Clara 
against the wall. 


net us 
forever 


seemed to shrink 


“However,” Lavinia said practically, 
“there are three youngsters at the Home 
in need of She folded the 
money, tucked it inside the breast pocket 
of her nightgown 


eyeglasses.” 


“This will just about 


do it.” 

(And that in turn reminds me,” she 
said, switching her glance to me. “Have 
you had any recent word on Neddy 
Miller?” 
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She knew the phone hadn't rum 
“No,” I said. 

Clara had stood, as if to leave; 
she eased down again, rigidly. 

“Don't let 


1g. 
now 


me keep you,” Lavinia 


said. “I know it’s council meeting 
night.”’ 
Clara twisted a handkerchief in her 


lap. “Oh, that. I—I don’t really feel I 
much place at council meetings. 
You know, all the rest of them being 
men, doing all the real deciding- 
Lavinia eyed her squarely. “I 
could figure 
council, Clara. 
else’s idea—” 
The 
tight 


have 


nevel 
the 
Unless it was somebody 


why you went on 


handkerchief 
There 
front door. 


knotted, pulled 
knock at the 
For a moment Clara seemed 


was a 


frozen to the chair; then she stood, 
quickly. “Another visitor. Tl just 
slip—go out the back way.” 

The front door opened and_ the 
cologne came in first, very nice and 
somehow tamiliar. And then there was 


Tennie, out of uniform, all done up in 
a soft green suit and a matching beret 
that lay—like a blade of drifted grass on 
a dandelion—against her saffron yellow 
hair. 

“Hello,” she twinkled, brushing past 
me to Lavinia. “What do you need?” she 
asked soberly, looking down at her. 

“We ought to give her a hot parafhn 
bath, a 
I said. “She’s pulling some sort of she- 
nanigan.”’ 


needle shower, and an enema,” 


“Get along, you two!” Lavinia snorted. 
“Everythit the kitchen waiting. 
Fix his supper, Jennie, like a good girl. 
He has the menu.” 


12's in 


“And the apron,” I said, tossing it to 
her. 

She had on three-inch heels; they 
gave her an entirely different look from 


that produced by the square white flats 
she wore in the office. “Where did you 
think going?” | observed. 

She spun around, her eyes following 
mine. “Later on,” 
“I have a date.” 


you were 


she informed 


me, 

I was thinking about that and acci 
dentally let drop the place mats she was 
relaying, through me, to the table. Her 
mouth tightened in a little curl of ex 
asperation, 

“I—I’m sorry,” I began. And retrieved 
the mats. “About all this, I 
vinia has no right—” 

She gave me a searching look. “I’d do 
anything for “But 
anything.” 


mean. La 


Lavinia,” she said. 
There was a tunny pitch to my stom 
ach while I wondered if that included 
tolerating doctors outside office 
If it was that rough on her 
jangled insistently. 
It was Orville 


unaccustomed 


hours. 
the phone 
Buckner, 


startled into 


silence at hearing my 





“How is she?” Clara whispered 


voice. “Is—is she that bad, doc?” he sput- 
tered. 


“Well 1 hedged. 


“Kinda hoped to see her,” he said. 
“Talk to her a= littl. But if she's 
balmy There was a hopeful note. 

“There's nothing balmy about La 


vinia.” | could feel the words sting the 


wires. “Unless,” I added, “it’s the way 
she’s batting out copy, ninety words to 
the minute.” 
I heard a chortle from the bed. 
“Then I’m coming out,” he panted. 
“Jenni 


“Sure, 


Bales said—" 
mayor. Come right: ahead.” 

I went to the bedroom door. ‘Gloom 
Macbeth. His 


Her eves sparked. 


vourself up good, Lady 
Honor is coming.” 

Orville 
him in. 


was hissing mad when I let 
“Old fool! Draggin’ out folks’ 
hangin’ ‘em out to sun like blan- 
kets. Somebody's got to protect the elec 
torate. 


sins 


I cuess there’s no law savin’ you 
can’t confiscate papers as soon as they're 
written. I'll 

Lavinia’s 


snatch 


head was back against the 
pillows. her face white as starch. I went 
to her in a streak, rubbing her hands to- 
gether—then smelling the talcum pow: 
Her 


“Law me!” 


der! eves rolled around, slowly. 


she said, spying Orville, “His 
Honor, no less!” 


He was scanning the papers on the 


bed with 
She 


a feverish 
studied him. 


cagerness. 
“Ll don’t know,” she 
began—as if trying to analyze some physi 
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ql detail of his face, his head—“Clara 
Shackleford was in earlier and we got 
talking—” 

It was as if he’d drenched in 
galding water. He squirmed and _ his 
mouth flew open, with no sound at all 


been 


ming out. 

“How is the Miller boy now?” Lavinia 
yked, turning to me. 

That again! Maybe she was getting a 
little irrational. I didn’t doubt now that 
there was a heart condition; maybe I 
hould stop all this, make her rest— 

She must have 
“Aren't those steaks burned yet?’ 

As I eased the door shut I heard her 
aying, almost gently, “I know it’s wor- 
ried you aplenty all these years, Orville, 
whether I knew or didn’t know. And 
if so, how. But you see, we got a lot 
of exchange papers at the office. Maine 


thoughts. 


’ 


read my 


ones even. And when you're clipping 
jiems, sometimes your range and 
you notice—well, coincidences—” 

It swam in my head. Clara Shackle- 
ford and Orville Buckner ae 
Neddy Miller. Neddy at the Home un- 
iil the Millers took him. The Millers 
with no money at all, and Orville rolling 
in it. Clara Shackleford, childless, keep- 


eyes 


ing a fine house. Running for city 
council. A woman with no interest in 
politics. Running because Orville 


and because be- 
tween them there was this guilty secret, 
binding her— 


It was 


needed control votes, 


that I knew how hand- 
picked, how trusted, Jennie and I were. 
\nd why the pages that kept coming 
out of the typewriter all read the same: 
“Now is the time for all good men—” 
The things 
never 


then 


Lavinia Saunders had 
told, she never would. It wasn’t 
in her to. But for the sake of something 
as big as the Children’s Home—she could 
aford to die, maybe, letting everybody 
think she might. 

Jennie’s eyes were soft and her chin 
shook a little. I knew Jennie had a way 
with my female patients too, but I guess 
| hadn’t noticed before that 
cause she had 
cushion for a 


it was be- 

such an outsize pin- 
heart. She handed me 
the butter and I held onto her finger 
ull the telephone burred. 

It was Bert Miller, a broken relief in 
his voice. “The kid—he’s doing fine. 
Rash quieting down, the swelling all 
out of his eyes. He’s sleeping, doc, good 
and easy, like you said he—might.” 

I swallowed. Jennie was at my elbow, 
listening; I could feel the her 
breathing changed. 

lrichinosis. Now it was another word 
I'd circumvented, the black 
lear gone out of it. 

“Doc Guy! Jennie Bales!” Lavinia’s 
voice was a summons. I opened the bed- 
toom door, nudging Jennie in ahead of 


wa y 


some ol 
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me. “Mayor Buckner feels he’d like to 
make a contribution to the Children’s 
Home,” she said. 

All of us, including Orville, looked 
at her, waiting. 

“That was Bert Miller on the phone,” 
she guessed. ““Neddy’s better?” 

“Neddy’s going to be all right,” I said. 

\ nice, pleased look stole around her 
mouth. “What’s his bill going to be, Dr. 
Guy? Medicine, trips, everything?” 

1 tried to think; Neddy’s bill hadn't 
occurred to me yet. 

Jennie had a pencil flying quickly 
over the bedside-table blotter. “Eighty- 
two dollars and fifty cents,” she 
quickly. 

Lavinia 


said 
held out a hand toward Or- 
ville. “I figure,’”’ she said as he fussed in 
his pockets, “that since Neddy Miller 
used to live at the Home, paying his 
bill is as good a way as any to help—any 
little that is.” 

Orville seemed to choke a bit. “Eighty- 
five,” he counted. 


way, 


I was doing some mental arithmetic. 
It was too much. A good forty of that 
I could give back to Bert Miller; it 
would help pay for the time he lost at 
the plant. But Jennie had been way 
ahead of me; suddenly, | the 
blotter where she'd totalled everything 
and multiplied by two. I looked at her. 
There was a dimple in her cheek I'd 
never exactly noticed before. 

Orville had his hat in his hand, twist- 
ing it in a fast “Well, I—guess 
I'll be off.” 

“Council meeting night,” Lavinia said. 
The words fell, quiet, like a depth 
charge. 

“Why, yes. Yes, I believe it is.” 

It was as if she had poured glue to 
the soles of 


saw on 


circle. 


his shoes. He stood there, 
wanting to bolt, afraid of the words that 
would come next. 

None came. She put fresh paper in 
the typewriter, began striking at the 
keys. As if alone, a 
overwhelmed by purpose. 


she were woman 
“I—I_ hope you won't do anything 
rash, Lavinia.” 
“Yes, Orville’—she hardly gave him a 


glance, so busy was she—‘I expect you 


do. 

He had gone twenty minutes— 
I was drying the last dish from the sink 
where Jennie placed it: a chore I was 
finding greatly underrated in any previ- 
cus consideration—when Clara called. I 
took Lavinia the receiver; she motioned 
for Jennie and me to come close. 

“You know already, maybe,” I heard 
Clara saying, “that Orville—Mr. Buck- 
ner, that is—is reopening the road-paving 
question tonight?” 

“Really?” Lavinia was tapping her 
nose with a pencil. She 
tremely disinterested. 


been 


sounded ex- 


“Yes, and—well, I’ve been thinking. 
I don’t see how I can vote for it again, 
when the Children’s Home “ 

“Who’s your oculist, Clara?” 
asked. 

“What?” 


Lavinia 


La- 
vinia said. And yawned. Audibly. There 
was a sputtering at the other end of the 
line. eyes twinkled. “Good 
night, Clara,” she said almost sweetly. 
“I’m sleepy as a pup. Think Ill quit 
this writing and get some shut-eye.” 


Give him my congratulations,” 


Lavinia’s 


I grinned. Jennie grinned. 

Jennie was on the phone again when 
satchel. She 
was struggling with one coat sleeve. | 
held the and di- 
rected her arm, watching the color rise, 
very interestingly, in her cheeks. “It’s 
Payson. He says ask Lavinia how many 


I came through with my 


receiver to her ear, 


columns she wants tomorrow.” 

I cracked the bedroom door, but she’d 
heard already. “If folks had 
they'd know I don’t have a 


any sense 
scrap of 
she 


boomed. ‘‘Everything burned when the 


paper to prove anything with,” 


house burned. I’ve collected this junk 
from wastepaper baskets for weeks. 
Grocery lists, laundry tickets, school tab- 
lets Dumb fools!” A warm note 
crept into her voice. “Tell Payson, 
though, that I can use two columns, 


page one, about the Children’s Home. 
I'll send them down in 
And tell him I'll be 
day. Reckon 
safe out on 


the morning. 
back to work Mon- 
that’s as soon as I'll be 
the sidewalks.” 

Jennie was solemn as she eased the 
phone down. 

“What did Payson say?” I asked. 

“That word and 
is glad to know her heart’s thumping 
along okay. That’s what he really called 
about. Is it?” asked. 
Very soft. Guy?” 

Guy! 

I looked at her. I kept looking at her. 
“That’s something | think she'll tell us 
in her own sweet time. 
alk” 3 


two 


he also heard every 


she Very low. 


“ES at, 


\ woman, after 


said, “is entitled to a secret or 

She was putting on the beret now. 
Carefully. Slowly. 

. which just happens to remind 
me,” I suggested, “that you haven't told 
me just whom this date is with.” 

She kept her eyes on the mirror, where 
I could still see them if I wished. Which 
I did. There were lights dancing deep 


in them. “Whom do you suppose La- 
vinia intended it to be with?” 
I took her arm. “You know,” I said, 


“it’s just possible that we can figure 
that out in the car.” 
Behind us, the bedroom door eased 


shut. It was, I decided, the end of what 
Lavinia had had in mind. 
ning 


For one eve- 


anyhow. 
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Sid Caesar portrays ‘Cool Cees.” 
Was the Caesar-Fabray split-up a mistake? 





Walter Pidgeon replaces George 
Murphy as host-narrator on ““MGM Parade” 
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Radio 
and 


Television 


by JOHN LESTER 


Caesar-Fabray, et al. 


a rash of big stories 
lately, including Jack 
The Big Surprise 
and the split of the brilliant Sid Caesar- 
Nanette 

As usual in instances involving show- 
folk. who are 


There has been 
breaking in T\ 
Barry’s bow-out of 


Fabray comedy team. 
so largely governed and 


guided by their emotions, the real 
reasons behind these made public are 
Nanette, for 
protested their great mutual 


affection and 


vague, at best. Sid and 
example, 
respect while continuing 
firm in their decision to go their separate 
ways, 

For its part, the public, which was 
shocked at the 


that the two would separate, felt almost 


sudden announcement 


as badlv as it did when it learned the 
highly talented Caesar and his original 
partner and foil. Imogene Coca, would 
sever professional connection. 

worse) out 


I could be laughed (o1 


of town for mentioning it, but it is 
that the 


the most important party 


a fact, nevertheless public is 


involved in 
these matters, but I 


strongly suspect 


this angle is never even considered. 
Phere 
sides in the 


although | 


were valid arguments on both 


recent Caesar-Fabray 
that the rights, 


etc.. of millions of viewers came into the 


case, 
don’t know 
which isn’t to the 
either Sid or Nanette. 


This was a big and serious mistake, 


picture at any time, 


credit ot 


and it will always be 


“Parade” Revamped 


The MGM = Parade has introduced a 
\BC-TV, Wednesdays 
from 8:30 to 9 p.wt., NYT, and it’s about 
time. 


new lormat on 


The change wouldn’t have been as 


necessary nor as urgent had the Big 
Hollywood studio taken the TV plunge 
properly at the beginning of the season. 
its own admis- 
sion, decided “to get into TV gradually” 


and did so 


However, the studio, by 


with a mealy, mediocre, 





hodge-podge presided over by George 
Murphy, instead of the expected well. 
written, smartly produced, hour-long, 
“live” show—with film inserts, of course— 
that would be 
wealth, prominence, and general knoy. 
how in the entertainment world. 


representative of jt 


The result was poor ratings and wide. 
spread disappointment, which not onh 
reflected to the discredit of MGM buy 
to that of the entire film industry, 

As of now, the studio is trying to pull 
out from under but it will be an uphill 
and entirely unnecessary struggle. 

The new format, which still isn’t th 
final answer although it ¢s a step in th 
right direction, features Walter Pidgeon 
as permanent host-narrator, replacing 
the amiable Murphy, who undeserved 
took the rap for the failure of the 
original. 

It also includes films of increased qual: 
itv, having kicked off with the Academy 
Award-winning Captains Courageous, in 
three parts, starring Lionel Barrymore 
Mickey Rooney, Spencer Tracy, Melvyn 
Douglas, and Freddie Bartholomew, and 
The Story of Greta 
Garbo, with The Pirate, starring Judy 


following that with 


Garland and Gene Kelly. scheduled (no 


date set) for the near future. 


This is more like it. of course, al 
though MGM should soon discover that 
the next step is a longer program. It cer- 
tainly has the talent and stock of prop- 
erties of all lengths and nearly every 
kind to do the job right—once and for 


all. 


TV Facts 
Phe latest Television Factbook reports 
10,000,000 CV. sets 
in operation in the United States and 
only about 10,500,000 throughout all the 
rest of the world. 
Some 7,400,000 sets were 


1955 alone, for a total 


there are nearly 


sold in. this 
country during 
billion. 

About the 
during 1956 and in case anyone wonders 


ol S1.3 


same sales are expected 


when the saturation point will be 
reached, it’s 
Factbook 


are scrapped each year. 


interesting to note that 


reports about 2,370,000 - sets 


The normal life of a TV set, also 
according to Factbook estimates, is eight 
years, an expectancy that may drop @ 
programing improves and the averag 


set gets more use. 


To Cut Car-Deaths 


The radio industry has come up wit! 
a highly practical plan to reduce th 
number of this country’s deaths due to 
vehicular accidents. 
Like most solutions to vital and press 


ing problems, this one is sensible. 
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Programers ol radio, which reaches 
over 31,000,000 automobiles, will merely 
isert “Safe Driving” plugs through the 
day and night, concentrating them dur- 
ing the peak traffic hours so that motor- 
sts will hear them when they'll need 
them most. 

If all goes well, the plan will be put 
into Operation on a nationwide basis 
yon, with local stations co-operating 
with the networks. 


Re: Fred Allen 


The recent, sudden death of Fred 
Allen, born John Florence Sullivan, was 
, blow to broadcasting, as well as all 
show business, a blow from which neither 
will recover in a hurry. 

Allen began as a juggler but quickly 
realized he hadn’t the natural dexterity 
necessary to those who would excel in 
that field and abandoned it for wit 
and humor, at which he proved to be 
a master among masters. It was well 
known that most “name” comics and 
humorists of his time wouldn’t dare 
engage the always affable and never 
viciously caustic Allen in an ad_ lib 
battle of wits, and the others wouldn’t 
have had a chance anyhow. 

In fact, for years, the only man who 
could match Allen stride for stride was 
the redoubtable Frank Fay, and _ their 
frequent jousts were classics of spontane- 
ous hilarity. 

If either ever consistently humbled 
the other, it remains unknown to me. 

High as he was held in the esteem of 
show-folk for his skill in this direction, 
however, Allen was respected even more 
for his character. 

Kindly, understanding, and generous 
toa fault, he was a man of his word, 
a rare trait in a nervous, self-seeking 
business in which lying, cheating, double- 
qossing, and malicious gossip are the 
order of the day—every day. 

Allen was also considered “one of 
the softest touches in show business,” 
always ready and willing to help a 
down-on-his-luck performer with a “ten,” 
a “twenty,” or more. The comic was 
equally well known for his other chari- 
ties, although few people were aware 
of their identity or extent and Fred 
rarely mentioned them. 

The son of a Boston’ bookbinder, 
\llen acquired a taste for reading at 
a tender age and it never left him. 
In this way, he gained a knowledge of 
many subjects of which he could con- 
verse brilliantly and authoritatively. 

Although one of radio’s biggest stars 
for many years, Allen couldn’t seem to 
solve TV and, in spite of tremendous 
public sympathy, he achieved none ol 
the success gained by far lesser men. 
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ln recent months, he seemed to find 
a partial answer to TV as a panelist 
on What's My Line?, his first regular 
series and the one he was doing when 
he died. But even on this show, only 
a small part of his extensive talents 
came over, while it was obvious that 
he was far superior to his minor role and 
was struggling to find his rightful place. 
He won't have to struggle any longer. 


Kate To Return 


Kate Smith’s return to TV was post- 
poned some weeks ago when her long- 
time manager, Ted Collins, suffered a 
heart attack. 

Miss Smith’s big comeback appearance 
was originally set for January 14 on 
the Ed Sullivan Show but it was can- 
celled at the last minute when her 
discoverer and friend was stricken. 

When sufficiently 
to handle the songbird’s affairs again, 
\pril 15 was announced as her return- 
date. However, Sullivan learned that 
Miss Smith’s twenty-fifth anniversay in 
broadcasting will fall on May Ist, so 
he rescheduled her for his April 29 show 
in order that her guest-stint may be 
combined with a salute to this mile- 
stone in her career. 


Collins recovered 


Kate will follow this appearance with 
others, also on Sullivan’s award-winning 
variety hour, after which she’ll guest 
on various shows, although the odds 
are she’ll never again do a regular series. 


Biggest Religious Series 


Followers of the Sacred Heart Pro- 
gram, now in its seventeenth year on 
radio, will be interested to know this 
largest religious series in the world 
has converted to TV and is now on 
more than forty stations in this country. 

Early indications are its growth on 
TV may equal that of radio, although 
it will surely require much time, since 
servicing the former medium is far more 
expensive and complicated. 

On radio, the series, which is also 
known as the Voice of the Apostleship 
of Prayer, presents more than 3,000 
separate broadcasts a week on nearly 
1250 stations in nearly every part of 
the world. English, Spanish, and French 
are the principal languages spoken. 

It was Fred Waring, by the way, who 
arranged the series’ theme song. 


TV Goes To War 


\ midget, self-contained TV camera- 
transmitter has been pertected by RCA 
and turned over to the Army Signal 
Corps to be used by correspondents and 
reconnaissance soldiers—““TV Scouts”’— 
in time of war. 


MEET PERCY—"A bird in hand 
makes life just grand,”’ rhymes Percy Dove- 
tonsils, one of the many strange characters 
portrayed on TV by Ernie Kovacs 


TOPS ON TV—Gisele MacKenzie, 























songstress and accomplished violinist, has 


developed many other talents since 
coming to the U. S. from Canada 


GREAT TEAM—Perry Como and 
Dinah Shore as the former guested on one 
of Dinah’s special hour-long 

shows, first of a series of “specials” 
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SINISTER—Glen Gordon as 

“Dr. Fu Manchu,” whose adventures have 
been recorded in Sax Rohmer’s books 
and who has finally come to TV 





IN DEMAND—Gordon MacRae, who 
now has his own TV show, is at the 
height of his career and in demand for 
TV, movies, and even Broadway shows 





PEOPLE DOOMED?—Animals are 

taking over on TV. The cigar-smoking, 
gun-toting “Baron” is one of many 
from the animal kingdom who 

are replacing human actors. And 
Lassie, shown below with her supporting 
cast, recently copped a TV Emmy Award 


Lhe complete unit is small and light 
enough so that the transmitter can be 
carried on a man’s back and the camera 
in his hands. 

When put to actual use, it is expected 
area of re- 


to revolutionize the entire 


connaissance, 


Folk and Fairy Tales on TV 

If and when current negotiations be- 
NBC Stravinsky work 
out successlully, the noted composer’s 
ballet, Petrouchka will be 
sented on TV in a 10 to 12-minute ani- 


tween and Igor 


Classic pre- 
mated cartoon form. 

This will mark the initial 
effort in the preparation of classic folk 
and fairy tales of all kinds for TV. Most 
will be seen in short form, although not 


network's 


all will be restricted to the cartoon pres- 
use real actors on 
both the 


entation. Some will 
film and others will combine 


“live” and film techniques. 


Don’t think \ 
big-money quiz-shows. 


you've seen the last of 

In fact, the end isn’t even in sight. 

Not only that, but the total prize 
money gets bigger with each entry and 
nobody knows what heights it will even- 
tually reach. 

The Most Beautiful Girl in the World, 
for example, will weekly 
prizes often going to five figures in 
addition to a $250,000 jackpot for the 
annual 


carry cash 


winner. 

This will be run along the lines of 
the “Miss contest, with three 
different girls being judged each week 


America” 


on a basis of talent, intelligence, and 
beauty. 

annual 
here, not to 
those on the $64,000 Question, the 
$64,000 Challenge, and the $100,000 Big 


even the 
involved 


However, 


jackpot 


prize mention 


Surprise, among others, will be con- 
sidered ‘“‘small change” beside The Hid- 
den Treasure Show, which will be 


sponsored by the Disabled American 
Veterans (DAV). 

This show film and will 
be presented once-a-month for an hour 
via syndication to TV stations in all 
parts of the United States with June 
15 tentatively set as the premiére date. 

Red 


at this writing, but 
band 


will be on 


Benson seems firm as the emcee 
there'll 
different 
line of 


also be a 


name (possibly a one 


each month), a_ big dancing 
girls, a choral group, and a flock of top 
recording stars, three or four of which 
will appear on each program. 

Every viewer will be able to participate 
in the prize money merely by filling out 
blank—millions will be 
tributed by a national magazine—and 
the fifteen tunes sung or 
played on each program, something in 
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an entry dis- 


identifying 


the garbled manner ol Slop The Music. 

A minimum of $1 
blank, although 
send as much as they 


must accompany 
contestants cap 

like, with lj 
proceeds over and above program costs 


each 


—about $200,000 per program—and prix 
moneys going to the DAV. 

The total of cash prizes will obvioush 
vary from month to month, depending 
on the response and generosity of con 
testants enter, and could 
conceivably run into millions, although 
the DAV guarantees that a minimum of 
$50,000 will be awarded on each pro. 
gram. 

The Veterans The Hidde 
Treasure Show to acquaint the public 


wishing to 


will use 


with their needs and to raise funds fo 
their various public 
as their many charities. 


services as well 


In order to assure complete integrity 
of the conduct of the program and the 
awarding of prize moneys, contracts have 
Remington-Rand, 
judge all entries elec. 


signed = with 

will 

tronically. 
It'll surely be interesting to see what 


been 
which 


comes of this. 


In Brief 


Ted Mack is looking for a summer 
camp site for winners—as well as those 
with special talent—of his Original Ama- 
teur Hour. ... The Pasadena Playhouse, 
which has turned out Victor Jory, Agnes 
DeMille, Dana Andrews, Victor Mature, 
and Barbara Rush, among many others, 
will soon launch a weekly, hour-long T\ 
Red Skelton 


who loves to sing, finally got a chance to 


dramatic series. 


cut a few records. His first sides (for 
the MGM label) are “Foggy Foggy 
Dew” and “Little Babe.” Incidentally, 


Red’s new license number is “CBS-000". 

. Gabby Hayes returns to regular TV 
in mid-May with a half-hour Saturday 
series of old Westerns, which he'll nat 
rate. ABC is the network. Carol 
Channing is the latest to be touted for 
the radio-video Baby Snooks, 
which the late Fanny Brice did for years. 
, Jane Wyman’s TV Theatre has 
been renewed for another 
Dorothy and Lillian Gish are mulling 
a TV series dealing with the dear old 


role of 


year. . - 


days of silent movies, when they wert 
two of the biggest stars of all. 
Wendell Corey to star in The Probe, av 
anthology series on medicine 

Latest Editor and Publisher figures 
show newspaper circulation in this coun 
try is at an all-time high of more than 
56,000,000 daily copies and that maga 
zine sales are also at an all-time high! 
What have the forecasters of doom to 
say about that? I refer to those who pre- 
dicted TV would make Americans for- 
get they know how to read. 


forensic 
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N Christmas day, 1955, the Japan 
News commented editorially: 
“Christmas may yet become a national 
holiday in Japan.” On the same day, the 
English language Mainichi said: ‘The 


Japanese people with their love of gaiety 


and festivitv have made Christmas then 
own.” 

Christians represent only one-half of 
] per cent of the population of Japan. 
Forty per cent of the 
Catholics. But Christianity has left its 
mark on Japan, as is evidenced by the 


Christians are 


press comment recorded above. 

How deep is that mark? 

Perhaps the best judge of Christian 
influence in Japan is Japan’s Chief 
Justice, Dr. Paul Kotaro Tanaka, a 
Catholic. Born of non-Christian parents, 
Dr. Tanaka became a member of the in- 
dependent “churchless” Christian group. 


Since the end of World War 


resignation of all foreign bishops. But 
now the national Constitution guaran- 
tees equality for all religions. At pres- 
ent, Japan has a Minister at the Vatican 
and the Pope has an 
Tokyo. 

From the Nationalist ranks there was 
some opposition to Dr. “Vanaka’s ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice. ‘They were 
afraid I might subject civil law to Canon 
Law. But now I am not bothered,” he 
says with a smile. 


Internuncio in 


What are the prospects for mass con- 
versions of the Japanese? Dr. ‘Tanaka 
expects nothing so spectacular as that. 
But he does see hope for steady progress. 

On the University level, Catholic edu- 
cation for men finds it hard to compete 
with the prestige of the powerful non- 
Catholic universities which open the 
way to the best jobs. Many employers, 


II, the Catholic Church 


in Japan has increased by 100 per cent in most categories 
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Dissatisfied with its subjectivism which 
made each man a “pope” unto himself, 
he entered the Catholic Church in 1926. 
He has served as Dean of the Law School 
of Japan’s foremost university, Tokyo 
Imperial. He has Minister of 
Education. And, in 1950, while serving 
as an elected member of the House of 
Councilors, he was appointed Chiel 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Japan, 
a position which he still retains. 


been 


Obstacles to the conversion of Japan 
are not what they used to be, says Dr. 
Tanaka. When he was a student, the 
history books gave a black account of 
the Catholic Church. ‘They were written 
mostly by German Protestants,” he says, 
“and featured such things as the cor- 
ruption of the Dark Ages, the Galileo 
case, and abuses concerning indulgences. 
As for Japanese historians, they painted 
the first Catholic missions in Japan as 
programs of Spanish and Portuguese 
“But,” says Dr. Tanaka, 
“Japanese scholars themselves exploded 
this myth.” 

Nationalism iy not the problem it once 
was. “Twenty-five years ago it defeated 
a move to appoint an Ambassador to 
the Vatican. In 1940, it forced the 


conquest.” 


The new Cathedral in Hiroshima 


universit: 


however, Catholic 
graduates, because they are not apt to 
be Communists. Catholic middle and 
high schools for boys are more popular 
and 


preter 


because of their excellent moral 
cultural standards. The Catholic girls’ 


schools are among the most popular in 


Japan. “Some ol them,” says Dr. Tanaka, 


“are among the hardest to get into in 
the whole country.” 

Special mention might be made of 
Sacred Heart Girls’ School, in Tokyo. 
This is now a university and is con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Sacred 


Heart. Its graduates include the wives 
of Prime Minister Yoshida and Chiel 
Justice Tanaka, the wives of ten am- 


bassadors and many other diplomats, 
the wife of former Prince Shimazu, a 
niece of Her Majesty the Empress, and 


the daughters of two Admirals. 



















































“The Church’s philosophy of educa 
tion,” says Dr. Tanaka, “appeals to many 
Japanese teachers. Particularly 
the Teachers Union, with 500,000 mem 
bers, is quite leftist. The ratio of Cath 
olic the country is 50 


because 


teachers in 
cent highe1 


per 


than mere sta- 
the 


pe. 


population 
Incidentally, 
ratio of Catholic physicians is 100 


tistics would justify. 


cent higher.” 
Dr. Tanaka points to the that 
respect 


Candau 


lact 
Catholic philosophy is given a 
lul hearing in Japan. Father 
of the Paris was a 
Che Father 

Japanese, were very popular. The works 
of Jaques Maritain and _ his 


disciple, 


Mission, best seller. 


writings of Iwashita, a 
Japanese 
Yoshimitsu, have 
secured a hearing for Neo-Scholasticism. 
How 


Professo1 


the farmers and workers? 
What impact has the Church had on 
these groups which account for 90 per 


about 


cent of total population? 

Little has been done for the farmers- 
Priests have 
been in such short supply that they hav« 


for a very simple reason. 


had to be assigned to the larger popula 
tion centers. The only important rural 
been the 


descendants of 


those 
the 
converted 


missions have 


“Old 
families 


among 
Christians,” 
who were centuries 
ago by the first missionaries. Persecution 


forced them to settle in 


isolated areas 
of the country where they continue to 
live to this day. 

\s for the workers, Dr. Tanaka re 
marks that only one in more than four 
hundred is a Catholic. The labor 
union movement grew by leaps and 
bounds immediately after the war. For 
a time it was touch-and-go whether 
the Communists would not take over 
completely. Even yet the trend is dis 


tinctly leftist. 

But the foremost spokesman for the 
Church in the field of labor is Father 
John Murgue, of the Paris Mission 
Society. Father Murgue established the 
Christian Worker 
(Jocisme) in Japan in 1949, 

Fr. Murgue says that 40 per cent of 
all Japanese workers 


Young Movement 


are organized. 
Their leaders are not only ignorant of 
Catholic social teaching. 
it and don’t want to 


about it. To 


They despise 
know 
the 


anything 
them, Church is 
bourgeois, suspect. 

\ Jocist survey that about 


70 per cent of Japanese workers deny 


revealed 


Catholic 

Dr. Paul K. 
Tanaka, 
Chief Justice 
of Japan 





the existence of God. The others have 


only vague sentimental notions about 
Him. 

Jocisme, Fr. Murgue says, is a must 
for Japan. In the past six years, he 


has established 120 groups and hopes 
that eventually every parish in Japan 
will one. Of a 
15 hold important offices in thei respec 
Live 


have thousand leaders, 
unions, from President down. Others 
have organized successtul drives lor wage 


and 


increases improved working con 
ditions. They have supported strikes 
when necessary and have prevented 


reckless walkouts. They have organized 


high level collaboration between man 


which has saved 


bankruptcy 


agement and. labor 


firms trom and workers 
livelihood. 

Workers sell 20,000 
Jocist magazine, which, 


then 


from a loss of 


The 


copie s of then 


Christian 


considering numbers, represents 


perhaps the most successful Jocist pub- 


I 
lishing record anywhere in the world. 


They have brought 2000 non-Christian 
workers into their ranks. In 1955, 200 
of these were baptized and 500 were 


taking instructions. 

rr. Murgue is proud of his Young 
Workers. He likes to recall then 
and their inventiveness. “In one place,” 


zeal 


he says, “they conducted record con- 
certs for a group of 150 non-Christians. 
The result? A lot of interest in Chris- 


tianity, an opportunity to sow the seed 
of the Faith. One girl secretary asked 
her boss for reassignment to manual 
work Her Better 
opportunity for apostolic work among 
her fellow-workers. A young man teaches 
week. The 
evenings he sells magazines, at- 


a demotion. reason? 


catechism 
othe 


two evenings a 


tends meetings, has private consulta- 


tions with fellow-employees. He never 
eets home betore 10 p.m. How can 
I help being proud of them?” 

\ report on the Church’s welfare 


work in Japan would have to take into 
account these facts: An enormous num- 
ber of children were orphaned by the 
war. Twelve million 
a substandard level. There are 3,000,- 
000 TB cases in Japan. There 
500,000 many of them 
forced into the profession through lack 
of more honorable 


people live at 


are 
prostitutes, 


means to earn a live- 


lihood. ‘There is a shortage of nearly 
3,000,000 housing units. 

To meet this challenge, the Church 
has provided 30 hospitals, at least 20 
registered dispensaries, 50 orphanages, 


70 day nurseries, a dozen old folks’ 
homes, 20 hostels and dormitories for 
workers and students of non-Catholic 


schools. Two of Japan’s 13 
lums are conducted by Sisters. 

The noted Catholic social wel- 
fare worker is Fr. Joseph Flaujac, of 
the Paris Mission Society. Fr. Flaujac 


leper asy- 


most 
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might be called the St. Vincent de Paul 
ol Japan. He has spent 46 years there 

He paid his first visit to a tuberculosis 
sanatorium in 1927 and became inte 
ested in helping the victims of this 
His 


chain 


disease. efforts in. this line 


have 
charitabk 
Tb 
But 
patients had children or aged parents 


reaction ol 
First the 
which he established. 


set up a 


enterprises. came two 


hospitals 


who would be deprived of support i 


they consented to be hospitalized. — § 
Fr. Flaujac’s next move was to_ build 
an orphanage and an old folks’ home 
Then came an 


elementary school fo; 









Present Catholic Cathe- 
dral in bombed Nagasaki 


the children of the orphanage, to be 
followed by a middle school. ‘To stafl 
these institutions he founded the Sisters 
of St. number 80 
including novices and postulants and 
other non-prolessed. 


Bernadette who now 


In these propects, Fr. Flaujac supports 
1000 persons a day. Out of his efforts 
so far have come 8000 baptisms. 

But there were still some loose ends 
to tie up. convales 
cents who no longer needed hospitaliza 
tion but too weak to work? | Fr. 
Flaujac appealed to a friend of the 
Emperor and obtained 700 acres ol 
mountain land at Nasu, 120 miles north 
of Tokyo. There he built the 
essary roads, using an old army tank 


How about those 


were 


nec- 
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ul 
Te, 
Sis which he called “Goliath.” He created 
el an artificial lake and = stocked it with 
his 0,000 fish. He built a sawmill to 
VE prepare the lumber. Then he _ built FAC T 5 
dle ihe houses for the convalescents. He 
rB also provided housing for grown-up 
ut orphans and sickly students who could 
its profit by a vacation in the country. : 
il No wonder Fr. Flaujac is a_ well- about the Church in Ja an 
5, decorated man. He has received a p 
ld Bene Merentt medal trom the Pope, 
iC amembership in the Legion of Hono 
01 fom France, and the Order of the 
Rising Sun from the Emperor of Japan. 
The Emperor and Empress have visited POPULATION 
him at Nasu. 





Going back to the time immediately 


following the war and checking figures Be Cees CLES b elele oie glaale a erae . 88,000,000 
for 1946 against those for 1955, it) be Christians oe een ie : 3%. 530,000 
comes evident that there has been 5 - 

roughly a 100 per cent gain through RE ccna eats se awesewien 212,000 


all the personnel categories of the 


Church in Japan. This percentage of EDUCATION 


gain holds for priests, religious, fon 





those under instruction, and for the 
total Catholic population, 


Looking to the future, the following Se ae 5 
eee: Emese are almost Junior Colleges ..... Rapin theta, clon mses 13 
400 native students and almost 100 : 

foreigners preparing lor the p iesthood. High Schools os 8 S68 oe 2 (ewe 6 Ore Ce es 8. 2 te he ee 69 


See are almost a hundred candidates ES ae ee ee 73 


for the brotherhood and almost 1500 
RE as she canines giater NY GUIOOEE so bn sic ccc eeeewedess 44 


hoods. Approximately 1 per cent of ES EEL 
all Japanese Catholic men are eithe 


priests or major seminarians. Approxi- WELFARE 


mately 6 per cent of all adult Catholic 
women are in convents. 





Adult baptisms in 1955 averaged out 
at about one to every 20 lay Catholics. Hospitals Panetta tad 
The percentage has fallen off somewhat ° 
ie Dispensaries ........ ‘ 
n1955. ‘Vhe main reason for this lapse 
is the nation-wide campaign for con- Orphanages 
traception. “The Church’s stand on this Day Nurseries .......................... 70 
question of the natural law trightens off - , 
lie prospective converts. In the pres- ee 12 
ent condition of Japan’s economy, a Hostels for Workers or Students 
better-than-average wage will support Leper Asylums 2 





in comfort only one child to a family. 
With two children, the living standard 


fl goes down. With three children, a PROGRESS SINCE WAR 


man is apt to go into debt. 





rs 

) Under these circumstances, it is imper- 

do | ative for the Church in Japan to work 1946 1955 
toward that “new order” called for by J . 

| Pope Pius XII on December 24, 1941— Native Priests .........000 164 279 

“ “one which would give “nations less Foreign Priests ........ Sey 314 952 
avored by nature” access to resources ‘ 

; Oe en Native Brothers ............ 187 255 

: son why Catholic leaders in Japan are Foreign Brothers Peete at acai ta evs 85 157 


spearheading a solid movement for in- 


ee 1,596 2,518 
Foreign Sisters ............. 435 1,019 


ternation! social justice. 








_—_ / ERE R ma orice can sees 107,712 212,000 
h knoll missioner to the Far East since 1933, Taking Instructions ......... 9,074 17,019 
founded and edits Tosei News, only Catholic 
/ news service in Japan’s history. Maryknoll Adult Converts toeLrtrntrtees 1,394 10,945 
k will soon release his book, Japan’s Popula- 
tion Battle. 
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BACK ABOUT 1947 
L’Humanité, sent one of its writers to America to cover the 
national convention of the ClO. 

The Frenchman was amazed at what he saw. He sent 


the French Communist newspaper, 


back a wide-eyed dispatch on the opening day which re. 
ported that a Catholic priest had opened the convention 
with prayer and that many of the delegates, including Philip 
Murray, CIO president, and other top leaders, had “openk 
made the sign of the cross.” 

Po the French Communists it was hard to believe that men 
whom they had to respect as eflective labor leaders could 
also be believing Christians and Catholics. 

Pope Pius XL once told a visitor that “the great scandal 
of the nineteenth century was that the Church lost th 
working class.” 

When we read that the Communist Party controls the 
major labor federations of Italy and France, we understand 
what he meant. When we note that the Communists, with 
150 delegates, are the largest party in the National Assembh 
ol France, we begin to see what serious effects that fact has 
had for a once great Catholic country. 

\t the same time we take notice, with thanks, that the 
Church has not lost the working class in) America. The 
record is not perfect, but it is estimated that at least two 
thirds of those American workers who were baptized as 
Catholics retain their loyalty to the Faith. 

Unlike its counterpart in Europe, the Church in America 
has been mainly a church of the immigrant poor. It has been 
said that not one of the present American Bishops had a 
father or mother who was a college graduate. From top to 
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Two Great 


versaries of two great papal documents 


bottom our clergy has come from the ranks of the workers 
and their sympathies have naturally been, with few excep- 
tions, on the side of their forebears. 

There are other reasons why American Catholic workers 
have been loyal to their Church. We need not go into all 
of them. One of them, however, was the fact that at critical 
times in the history of the American labor movement there 
sat in the chair of Peter pontifls who understood the needs 
and aspirations of workers in general, and American workers 
in particular. 

Iwo of these men were Leo XIII (Pope 1878-1903) and 
Pius XI (Pope 1922-1939). Both of them were the authors 
of great encyclicals on the labor question. On May 15th we 
celebrate simultaneously the 25th anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno (“On the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order”) and the 65th anniversary of Leo 
XIID’s Rerum Novarum (“On the Condition of Workers’). 

Somebody has said that ‘one reason the encyclicals aren't 
quoted more often is that few people can pronounce the 
word.”’ 

An encyclical, of course, is simply a papal letter addressed 
to the bishops, and sometimes the faithful, of the whole 
world. The Latin tithe of Pius XI’s letter is taken from 
the opening words which make reference to the year of its 
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witing, 1931, “the fortieth year” after the publication 
of Rerum Novarum, 

Leo XIII, “the old lion,” who had the face and aspect of a 
cherub crossed with an eagle, was already eighty-one when 
he wrote this encyclical. Four years before, in 1887, he had 
proven himself a friend to American labor when he refused 
to take the advice of such men as Archbishop Corrigan of 
New York who were urging him to condemn the Knights of 
Labor, the leading labor federation of that day, as the 
knights had been condemned in Canada. Instead, the old 
man listened to Cardinal Gibbons, the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, Who explained to him that the Knights were a secret 
organization only because they had to be secret to protect 


their members from employer reprisals, and that their 
leaders were neither socialist nor subversive. 
Leo XIII refused to condemn the Knights. In 1891 he 


wrote the encyclical letter which, in a sense, explains why 
he did not them. 
In the opening paragraphs he laments that so large a por- 


condemn 


tion of mankind should “live undeservedly in miserable and 
wretched conditions.” And he sees himself as called by God 
to defend “the cause of the workers whom the present age 
has handed over, each alone and the in- 
humanity of employers and the unbridled greed of em- 


ployer “hee 


delenseless, to 


These of course were the days when little children worked 
from dawn to dark in mines and factories, when grown men 
could their 
and 


not labor to 


make enough from feed their 
unions were small weak, when the rich 


justified themselves with mealy-mouthed piety like that of 


families, when 





bn the Social Question 


George F. Baer, leader of the mine operators in the an- 
thracite coal strike of 1902, when he answered an appeal of 
one of follows: 

“The rights and interests of the laboring man will be 
protected and cared for—not by the labor agitators, but by 
the Christian men of property to whom God in His infinite 


the strikers as 





wisdom has given control of the property interests of this 
country. “ 

Leo XIII did not see things that way at all. He proclaimed 
for all to hear that the right to organize in trade unions is a 
natural right of man. He reminded employers that they 
have an obligation to recognize and bargain with these 
unions, to pay living wages, to treat their workers as human 
beings, not as mere commodities like coal or iron. 

\gainst those who insisted that the state should stay out 
of the conflict and leave employers free to cheat each other 
and the workers, Leo reminded the laissez-faire world of his 
day that “the suffering multitude, without the means to pro- 

tect itself, relies especially on the protection of the State.” 
} The significance of Rerum Novarum is that for the first 
} time the head of the Church spoke out in defense of the 
) labor movement, which up to this time had been, in Europe 
especially and to a lesser extent in America, captured by 
Marxists and revolutionaries. 


May, 1956 





At the same time Leo blazed a middle road between social- 
ism between the cult of collectivism 
preached by Marx and the cult of “free enterprise” preached 
by Adam Smith and a thousand Rotary Club speakers down 


and individualism, 


to our own day. 

The teaching was radical enough to shock some Catholic 
papers in America into cutting parts of it out of the versions 
that they allowed to appear in print. 

In the forty years between Rerum Novarum and the even 

Pius XI, things happened in 
the ever the 
factory and the assembly line, World War I, the growth and 


greater encyclical of 
\merica, including 


many 
more rapid growth of 
decline of trade unions, the artificial prosperity of the “hwen- 
ties, and finally the Great Depression, touched off by the 
Wall Street Panic of 1929. 

Iwo years later unemployment was well on its way to 
the peak of 14,000,000 which it reached in 1933. And the 
Republicans’ old promise of “a chicken in every pot and 
two cars in every garage” had long since boomeranged into 
a sarcastic refrain for Democratic candidates 
At this XI, the 


concealed beneath his stolid, scholarly 


point Pius bespectacled pontiff who 


ippearance a passion 
for justice that sometimes erupted in jeremiads that terrified 
Old 


the 


his subordinates and recalled the prophets of the Law, 


issued his encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, “On Recon- 
struction of the Social Order.” 

Much of it is a recapitulation and expansion of 
points made by Leo. In the field of 
fended the right of Catholic workers in 


America to join “neutral unions” like the 


the 


unionism Pius de- 


such countries as 


American Federa- 


Encyclicals During May we celebrate 


by JOHN C. CORT 


tion of Labor, as opposed to the Catholic, or Christian, 
unions of Europe which were favored by Leo in the 
of the violent anti-clericalism of the Marxist leaders. 

The Pope reminded the faithful, however, that 
by side with these (neutral) 
be associations zealously 


face 
labor 
“side 
should always 


unions there 


engaged in imbuing and forming 


their members in the teaching of religion and morality. . . .” 


Although he defended the wage-contract (where the em- 
ployer paid the worker “a wage sufhcient to support him- 
self and his family’), Pius went beyond Leo in urging 


that “so far as is possible, the work-contract be somewhat 
modified by a partnership contract” so that and 
othe thus ownership or 


“workers 


employees become sharers in 
management or participate in some fashion in the profits 
received.” 

This idea appealed to Pius XI because he saw in it 
that emphasized as_ the 
first obligation of “the State and every good citizen,” namely, 
that “the conflict the hostile 


management) be abolished.” 


a means to objective which he 


between classes (of labor and 

With this same end in view he proposed another reform 
which went Leo: 
namely, the system of Industries and Professions, sometimes 


called “the occupational-group system” 01 


beyond the more simple proposals of 
“the Industry 
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Council Plan.” The idea was to per- 
mit organized labor and organized man 
agement in each industry and profession, 
under the supervision of the government, 


to work and plan together to regulate 


production and distribution in_ that 
industry. 

Lastly, the Pope reminded us_ that 
“there must be a renewal of — the 
Christian spirit lest all our efforts 


be wasted builded 


not on a rock but on shifting sand.” He 


and our house be 


called upon his bishops and priests to 


“recruit and train from 


among (work 
ers and employers) themselves auxiliary 
soldiers ol the 
well 


The first and immediate apostles of the 
workers ought to be workers; the apostles 


to those 


Church 


who know them 


and can reach their hearts. 


who follow industry 


ought to 


be from 


among themselves.” 


It is interesting to note that in this 
long letter of fifty-four pages (NCWC 
translation) only one page is devoted 


to an attack on Communism. Four pages 


are given over to a_criticism of the 
more subtle heresies of socialism. But 
the remainder consists of criticism of 


the status 


1931 
a thorough exposition of the 


quo as it existed in 


and of 


retorms necessary to “reconstruct” the 
status quo in line with Christian princi 
ples This emphasis, in itself, carries 
1 lesson for some of our latter-day 
prophets, particularly in the halls of 
Coneress. 

Twenty-five vears later. in 1956, what 
must be our judgment of the value and 
effect of Pius XI's) great statement? 
And how much have things changed 
from the davs which he could condemn 
with the words: “All economic life has 
become tragically hard, inexorable, and 
cruel.” 

In 1981) Monsignor John A. Rvar 
was almost alone among those American 
priests who were regarded as experts in 


the field of 


labor-management relations 


nd champiens of the poor and op 
pressed Last summer eighty priests 
nd monsignori came together in Cleve 
land from all over the country for 
social action conference Perhaps fifty 
re were unable to make it Phe, 
came from labor schools, from chapters 
ot the Association of Catholic Trad 
Unionists. from sections of the Young 
Christian Workers. from Catholic univer 
sities and « rlleges which have heeded 
the W yrds I Pius XI to take then 
isdom to the workers and to business 
men and train them in the social teach 
es of the Church 
Unfortunately. there were not as many 
laymen at Cleveland as there’ were 
priests But still far more than ther 
would have been in 1981 tarting in 
1933 Dorothy Dav and Peter Maurin 
spired a who generation of voung 
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men and women with their heroic lil 
of service to the poor in the slums 
ol America The first issue otf thei 


paper, The Catholic Worker, stated that 
its purpose was “to popularize and make 
known the encyclicals of the Popes in 


regard to social justice.” 


It was at the Catholic Worker head 
quarters on Mott Street in New York 
that a group of trade union men 
gathered around the kitchen table one 
Saturday alternoon in’ February, 1937 
and tounded the Association of Catholic 


Trade Unionists. And it was from this 


movement that there grew the Catholic 


labor schools and the Catholic labor 
papers that we have today, and othe 
organizations along the same. line 


It is impossible to weigh precisely the 
influence = ol 
AC TU question, how 
ever, that they did a great deal to help 
the 


such organizations — as 


There is no 
organize unorganized, to proclaim 
the soundness of the trade union princi 


ple as stated by the Popes, to train union 


leaders, to Oppose Communist infiltra 
tion of the newer unions, to fight 
racketeer domination ino some of the 
older ones. 

It is a comforting thought for Catho 
lics that it was one of their best—the 
devout and humble Philip Murray—who 


could) supply a leadership) strong and 


sure enough to clean ten Communist 
ClO in 1949. 


student of the 


unions out of the 


Murray 


was himsell i labor 
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encyclicals and it was from Qnadrage 
smo Anno that he and John Brophy 
conceived the idea tor their Industy —-_ 
Council Plan tor the joint CO-Operatioy LG 
of labor and industry, with governmen ” : 
toward the self-regulation of the Amer; fe 
can economy. a 
It should also be comlorting to Catho Ae ‘ 
lics that it is another great) Catholi & . 
labor leader, George Meany. who has “yt 
led the fight against racketeering in th “ @ 
old-line AFL. unions and today. stand ae 
as the spokesman ol the merged AF] Z 2 
CLO, representing 15,000,000 workers 
(In 1931 there was no CIO) and the D 
AFL. had tewer than 3,000,000 members > 
And it is interesting, if not so Combort P 
ing, that one of Meany’s first: jobs as 
joint spokesman for the American labor 
movement was to make overtures t 
the leaders of American industry. so 
far without success, to pursue together 
that objective so close to the heart of 
Pius XI. namely. the abolition o 
“conflict between the hostile classes.” 
Podiy the average worker ino a 
American factory makes about S78 CA 
week and unemployment is low, except fil 
in a few depressed areas. Anyone who ye 
has tried to ratse a tamily on = $78 hand 
week knows that that is not Paradise ing a 
and the experts tell us that 20 per cent intest 
of our families are living on less than lor G 
S400 a week Klsewhere in the world In 
workers are trying to live on very, much cours’ 
less But still we have come a_ long there 
wav since 1981, and a longer wav since (mer 
1891. have 
Our government has recognized its It 
obligation, as Pius pointed out. to pass to “¢ 
laws which “undertake the protection of surel 
life. health, strength. family. homes stree 
workshops, wages and labor hazards “Tl 
with special concern tor women and toni: 
children.” with 
It must be evident that our world has H 
a long wav to go before it is a_pertect The 
mirror of the Christian social orde otter 
set forth in the encyclicaly of Leo NUL fF sult 
and Pius XI. American Catholics hay inc] 
done a great deal to speed that dav het 
Nowhere in the world are workers more aS | 
loyal to the Church. If there is one | slip 
place where our work leaves something sen 
to be desired it is. in this writer's opin 
ion. in the field) of training and_ in 20 
spiring lav apostles in the field of labor uct 
and management. _ 
It will be some time before we in | too 
America can point to an army ol lav 5 
men and women. such as Pius XI en Ve 
visioned in the closing pages ol ee 
Ouadrage smo Anno, who “will go forth | pra 
as did the \postles from the Upper the 
Room of Jerusalem, strong in faith, e1 } - 
dowed with an invincible steadfastness 
in persecution, burning with zeal. in - 
terested solely in’ spreading evervwhere - 
the Kingdom of Christ.” : 
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WANTED: 


The Saint in a Business Suit 


CAN see it now. . 
first American-born 


A statue of the 
saint, a 

young business girl carrying a short- 
hand pad. I'm looking forward to light- 
candle in 


smart, 


honor of her heroic 
integrity and the good she accomplished 


for God and her 


ing a 
fellow men. 

I may never have the opportunity, of 
is a possibility. That 
there are holy women working today in 
\merican and 


course, but it 
business professions, 1 
have no doubt. 

If the person is supposed 
to “carry Christ into the marketplace,” 
surely he is not to Him on the 


average 


leave 


street. corner with an assurance that 
“TIL pick You up on my way home 
tonight... He is to work side by side 


with Him all day. 


Holiness is not inimical to efhiciency. 


The typist who opened her day by 
offering all her prayers, works, and 
suffering and who whispers “and that 
includes -this letter’ when she 
her typing will strive to make het typing 
as perfect as possible. 
Mipshod with a gilt one has just pre- 
God? 

I know of one 


begins 
How can one be 


sented to 
worker who sufters 
when the temperature changes. When 
her office is too warm, she offers it for 
missionaries in the tropics; when it is 
too cold, for those in arctic regions. 
Motives to inspire lie all about us. 
We can offer our work in reparation fon 
our sins and those of the world: for 
for co-workers bent on breaking 
the Commandments: for success of the 


PTace 


business that supports us: for our own 
personal difhculties. If the people and 
the problems immediately around us 
fail to animate us spiritually, there is 
always the dailv ne¢ wspaper. It is filled 
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An up-to-date saint might use lipstick, get modern 


hairdos, and grow fluttery in front of a dress-shop window 


by Louise J. Lind 


with stories about people who need 
our prayers desperately. 
of a Catho- 
who works 
among men—constitute her cloister. She 
builds the wall and holds the key. It 
that it 
houses the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
There is a delightful 


The dress and demeanor 


lic woman—especially one 


is up to her to demonstrate 


prayer for 


girls putting on their lipstick that 
reflects what seems to me the right 
attitude toward clothes,. hairdos, and 
makeup. It is this: “Lord, make me 


pretty enough for the right man; and 
make me good enough for You.” 

\ sense of humor, strangely enough, 
seems to be the most effective and chari- 
table those who 


protection against 
5 


would assail the career girl's cloister. 
It is a foolish virgin, indeed, who does 
not keep a supply of good-natured but 
pointed wise-cracks to quench the seem- 
ingly inevitable outbursts of office ardor. 

\ professional from New 


York once told me her favorite aposto- 


woman 


late was the “apostolate of casual con- 
versation.”” She said. for example, she 
made it a point to strike up conversa- 
tions about moral 
with train. 
She felt that she had set quite a few 
strangers to thinking God 
that 


That saint in the business suit whom 


issues in the news 


fellow passengers on the 
about and 
morality wavy. 

| hope someday to venerate probably 
year and 
reads a good book on apologetics at least 
five 


reviews her catechism once a 


Surely. she is not 
with 
their customary misinformation and mis- 


once in years. 


letting the ofhce orators get 
5 


> 


away 
interpretation of God’s commandments. 

Spiritual life, of course, is nourished 
only on sacraments. I 


praver and the 


know of several professional and_ busi- 
ness women who begin their day with 
Mass and Communion. “I would never 
be able to stand this rat race otherwise,” 
one gave as her reason. 

Office hours present few opportunities 
for contemplation, but the occasions for 
quick glances heavenward are numerous. 
One girl told me she says a prayer for 
whomever she is calling while she 
waits for a telephone call to be put 
through. Another prays while walking 
down the long 
building. 


corridor of her office 
A social worker confided that 
she says the rosary for her clients as 
\nother finds that 
red trafhic lights give her an opportunity 


to pray for all the drivers and pedes- 


she drives to work. 


trians at that particular intersection. 
We should pray for the people we 


work with. A group of nurses who work 


together in’ Boston held what they 
jokingly called “a prayer meeting” re- 
cently that illustrates how friends can 


influence one another. 
One of their colleagues was out with 
a tellow knew to ‘be 


whom the others 


absolutely no good. This was the night 
he was to present her with a diamond. 
Factful, and even more strongly worded, 
failed 
struck nurse of her impending mistake. 


advice had to convince the love- 
This night, her friends agreed by tele- 
phone to spend their time in their re- 
spective apartments in prayer. I don't 


know how many rosaries they said. but 
tie girl came home 

It all 
cannot hope to grow spiritually if she 
practices sanctity only after office hours 


It can be 


‘disengaged.’ 


boils down to this. A woman 


and there is 
a great need for its being done there. 


done at work 


Any candidates for canonization? 
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THE Svan POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Rosary 
{1m ashamed to say I couldn’t tell a non-Catholi 
the where, when, why, and how of the origin of the 
Rosary.—L. S., DuQuEsne, PA. 


friend 


irr Because of a heresy which amounted to spiritual 
¢ \f $ insanity, the latter part of the twelfth century 
; y ; and the early part of the thirteenth were trying 
“ : : times for both Church and State in Europe. 
: t This heresy was, in a new form, a recurrence 
$ +} $3. of a dismal notion dating back to the earliest 
: T ; centuries and to Persia. According to that no- 
\ u ; tion, everything in this world except the 
\ / spiritual soul is evil. Since the human _ body 


\ 


is evil, God could not have become Man; mar- 
riage is evil; birth control and suicide should be the order 
of the day; it is sinful to eat or drink. These fanatical 
ideas became so prevalent in Italy and southern France as to 
do incredible harm. War followed upon war. In 1215, the 
heresy was condemned by the Fourth Council of the Lateran. 

One of the main factors in counteracting these errors and 
their insane consequences was a crusade of prayer, led by 
St. Dominic, founder of the Dominican Order. In response 
to an apparition of the Blessed Virgin, he popularized the 
recitation of the “Hail Mary” in the form of the Rosary. 
\lthough the usual recitation of the Rosary runs to only 
five decades, in its entirety the Rosary consists of fifteen 
decades. Each decade consists of ten “Hail Marvs,” preceded 
by an “Our Father” and followed by a “Glory be to the 
Father.” As a prelude to the Rosary, it has become custom- 
ry to recite the profession of faith known as the \postles’ 
Creed; the Rosary concludes with the “Hail, Holy Queen.” 
The Rosary beads, used as an aid to count the 
highly indulgenced. 


prayers, are 
\s an accompaniment to each decade of 
vocal prayers, there is meditation on the joyful, sorrowful, 
Lord and His 
Mother. You will find a complete list of these “fifteen mys 


teries” in most Catholic 


and glorious events in the careers of Ow 
prayerbooks. 


Out of Order 


Is it right or wrong for a married woman to stop off at 
bars, after work, to drink and dance?—]. ih, 


Micu. 


You state that your wife quotes a confessor to the effect that 


DEARBORN, 


it is all right to do so, provided she has no evil intention. 
Whenever information is secondhand, it is well to check its 
sccuracy. When applying to a priest for advice or for a 
decision, people sometimes tell the truth without telling the 
whole truth. Hence, it can be unfair and misleading to quote 
a confessor without knowing how thoroughly the case was 
submitted to him. 

It goes without saying that, in frequenting any place of 
refreshment or entertainment, a person should be innocent 
of evil intentions. Even so, it is out of order that any man 
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or woman—whether married or single—become a “barfly.” 
\pparently, there is some discrepancy in the picture as you 
have sketched it and as your wife outlined it to the confessor, 
If the situation be as you have indicated, all contessors would 
agree that, ordinarily, your wife should join you after work 
whether you dine at home or elsewhere. We assume that you 
have given your wile no pretext for not returning home for 
supper, night after night, and for dancing away her tim 
with other men. It takes more than a house to make a 
home. Your wife’s behavior seems to be a symptom of chronic 
discontent. If true of her role as a wife, all the more so 
of her vocation as a mother. We recommend a humble exam- 
ination of your own conscience; the advice of your confessor; 
the attendance of your wife and yourself at the Cana con. 


ferences, in your locality, for married couples. 


Infant of Prague 


1 non-Catholic friend has received as a gift a statue of the 
Infant Jesus of Prague. 
nificance; neither do 1.—F. X., 


She does not understand its sig- 
HAsprouck HeiGuts, N, |. 
The devotion of the faithful to the Infant of Prague in par- 
ticular comes under the general heading of our devotion to 
the Son of God as a Divine Child. A picture or statue of the 
Child, entitled the “Infant 
devotion which, since the middle of the seventeenth century, 


Jesus of Prague,” represents 4 
has become worldwide. Originally, the image was a_ statu 
brought to Bohemia from Spain. The interest of the Divine 
Child in this devotion to Himself is well keynoted by His 
words: “The more you honor Me, the more will I bless you.” 
The reliability of these words has been well exemplified by 
the countless blessings, material and spiritual, which have 
accrued to those who honor the “Miraculous Infant ol 
a booklet featuring a detailed history of this 
devotion and prayers to the Infant of Prague, write to the 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo. 


Prague.” For 


To Be Vetoed! 


Some people tell my parents they will be excommunicated, 
if they attend my marriage. I have been legally divorced 
from the non-Catholic man I married within the Church. 
G. M., STAMFORD, CONN. 


You admit that the possibility of an annulment of your 
first marriage has been explored thoroughly, but in’ vain. 
Hence, the dispensations obtained for that marriage must 
have been valid. It was seriously sinful for you to appl 
for a civil divorce without permission of the Church. That 
permission would not have been granted, except in a cast 
of unavoidable necessity, but never to pave the way for the 
remarriage of a person already married validly. Even though 
your parents will not be excommunicated, if they attend 
your second marriage, both you and they are guilty of grave 
sin—you for planning and attempting this “papel marriage” 


THE SIGN 
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and they for encouraging you. In the minds of all three of 
you, the light of your Catholic Faith must have all but 
flickered out. 


Roman Collar 


What is the historical background of the Roman or clerical 
collarp—M. M., Newark, N. J. 


According to Church Law, all the clergy are obliged to wear a 
becoming attire. (Canon 136) That attire depends upon 
legitimate local custom and the regulations of the bishop. 
In this country, clerical garb has been stipulated by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1884, presided over by 
Cardinal Gibbons. A plenary council is nationwide in_ its 
representation. 

In Catholic countries, it is customary for both religious 
and diocesan priests to wear, even out of doors, an attire that 
is strictly ecclesiastical. This cassock or habit is the recog- 
nized vogue in the Catholic Provinces of Canada. In coun- 
tries like our own, civilian attire is approved for clergymen, 
but with the distinctive features of a black suit and a clerical, 
or so-called Roman, collar. This upright collar of white 
material is fastened at the back of the neck. The same style of 
collar is favored by not a few non-Catholic clergymen. It is 
the most distinctive feature of a clergyman’s civilian garb. 


Fatima Problem 


According to a Fatima apparition, “many souls go to hell 
for not having someone to pray and make sacrifices for 
them.” Is that fair? How can so many be saved by the 
spasmodic prayers of a few? Didn’t Our Lord suffer and 


die for all sinners?@—R. W., Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


It is a point of Catholic Faith that Our Lord 
did die for the all, that no 
is excluded from His divinely effective redemp- 
tion. 


salvation of one 
His impartial attitude was foretold by 
Ezechiel: ‘As I live, saith Lord God, I 
desire the death of the wicked, but that 
the wicked turn from his way, and live.” (33:11) 
According to St. Matthew’s record, He is even 
more emphatic: “I am not come to call the 
just, but (9:13) And the Apostle 
Paul writes thus: “I desire that supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions . . . be made tor all 


the 
not 





sinners.” 
men, for this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will have all 
men to be saved, . 
all.” (1 Tim. 2:1-6) 

Obviously the Saviour of the world has done His best to 
counteract the self-ruination of mankind. “What is there that 
! ought to do more to My vineyard, that I have not done to 
it?” (Isaias 5:4) However, because men are intelligent and 
lree, even God will not effect their salvation by force. To 
the satisfaction and merit of Christ, there must be added 
the co-operation of every individual. “Jerusalem, thou that 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would | have 
gathered together thy children, as the hen doth gather her 
chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not!” (Matt. 
23:37) God condemns only those who condemn themselves. 

According to St. Paul, as quoted above, it is part and 
parcel of the divine plan for human salvation that, in a 
spirit of co-operation with Him, we help one another. This 
mutual help implies no lack of efficacy on the part of the 
God-Man. It is a natural result of the esprit de corps which 
should characterize a family. In the Head and 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ work together for 
the common good. The most outstanding example of prayer 


who gave Himself a redemption for 


this case, 
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and sacrifice in behalf of sinners is that of the cloistered 
monks and nuns who, far from wasting their time, devote 
their lives to this apostolate. But again we must bear in 
mind that the conversion of sinners cannot be forced. Sin- 
ners can and do resist the invitations and warnings of God 
and the prayers of His friends, 

It does not follow, as you say, that there are more sin- 
ners in the world than there are people to pray for them, 
that there are not enough prayers to go round. Rather, the 
admonition of Our Lady of Fatima points up this conclusion 
—many souls are neglected by those who have a very special 
obligation to pray for them. We have special obligations 
toward those whom Divine Providence has brought together 
—parents and children, priests and parishioners, and others 
within the radius of our influence and responsibility. If 
anyone incurs divine wrath, it is only because that soul has 
condemned himself by rejecting the grace of God, merited 
for all by Christ, prayed for all by many self-sacrificing souls 
—but neglected by the very ones who should most of all 
plead for a reprieve. 


Religious Garb 


I hope I am not uncharitable and don’t sound petty. I 
respect our Sisters, but wouldn’t they be better off if they 
all wore a simple dark dress and hat, with a badge to 
identify them?—G. F., MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA. 


There are many who share your opinion. Others preter a 


pleasing variety of religious garb. The attire of a protes- 
sional religious is known as a “habit,” whereby we under- 
stand a distinctive dress of uniform style, material, and 
color, worn by all members of an organization and _ by 
which they may be recognized as members. 

Without doubt, many religious habits should be revamped, 
with a view to eliminating whatever is uncomfortable or 
grotesque. Not a few habits are patterned according to 


attire in ago. 


peasant vogue in Europe centuries Espe- 
cially in the semitropical summers of this country, such at- 
Not long 
ago, the Holy Father directed nuns and sisters to modernize 
religious habits, in order to foster reasonable comfort, health, 


and efficiency. 


tire is so uncomfortable as to hamper efficiency. 


Unitarians 


A delicate and urgent family problem has arisen, because 
a relative has married a Unitarian and also gone over to 
that sect. My disapproval is sharply debated.—M. D., NEw 
York, N. Y. 


Your relative must have been very weak in the faith, both 
to secede from the Catholic Church and to join the Uni- 
tarians, of all sects! Subjectively, there may seem to be suf- 
ficient reason to leave the Church. But objectively, actually, 
there 


Church, for 


leave the only 
substitute. 


be suflicient 
which 
wishful thinking as common as the common cold, a person 


never can reason to true 


there is no By a process of 
may try to justify such a step, but it takes a dishonest con- 
science to do it. Your relative was determined to go through 
with that marriage, forbidden by the Church. To leave the 
Church was a case of “going through the motions’ of inde- 
What 
would he himself think of a contestant who wants to change 


pendence, for “once a Catholic, always a Catholic.” 


the rules of a game, from play to play, to suit himself? 

As for the Unitarians, the Guide to the Religions of Amer- 
ica lists 355 churches with a membership of 86,129; they 
originated in 1825. Karl 
Chworowsky, is a former Lutheran minister. He states that 


Their spokesman, Russian-born 
Unitarians are decidedly individualistic in their religion; 
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they prefer to let every Unitarian speak for himself about 
his faith. It is characteristic of the Unitarian to deny the 
Trinity of Divine Persons and, in particular, the divinity 
of Christ. Because of this heresy, they are excluded from the 
Protestant National Council of Churches of Christ. Yet, their 
monthly journal is called The Christian Register. As 
Chworowsky admits, their attitude toward Christ dates back 
not only to the sixteenth century, when the label “Unitarian” 
came into vogue, but to the fourth century when the 
Christian world was shocked by the heresy of Arianism. 
Unitarians do not believe that the Bible is divinely inspired 
and infallible. Christian doctrine on original sin and _re- 
demption by Christ, Unitarians find “offensive, unbiblical, 
even immoral.” “Man at his best is the surest proof that he 
needs no God-Man Saviour to die for him. God helps 
those that help themselves.” From the thumbnail sketch just 
given, it is obvious that Unitarians are incompatible not only 
with Catholics but 
venient “church” 


also with Protestant 


Christians—a_ con- 
for those willing to perish from “broad- 
mindedness.” Unitarians are such rugged individualists that 
they do not even form a collective whole—each church is 


autonomous, as is each member of every church. 


Sham Sponsors 


My son, baptized and educated as a Catholic, has married 
a Catholic divorcee in a 
myself. Should my 
bring gifts? My daughter had them as sponsors at the 
baptism of her child.—H. S., Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Your \ccording to 
Church Law, persons guilty of bigamy—that is, 
an attempted marriage, even by a civil cere- 
mony, by validly married—are 
branded with infamy. (Canon 2356) 
you strongly disapprove of 
marriage, 


civil ceremony. Am a convert 


daughter and myself visit them and 


son's marriage is invalid. 


persons auto- 
matically 
Since this tragic 
from a religious viewpoint, charity 
does not require that you be inconsistent. As 
you suspect, for you or your daughter to visit 


them and 





bestow gifts would be interpreted 
as approval. Your daughter was shockingly out of order to 
choose them as baptismal sponsors for her child. She had 
your word for it that her brother lied when he claimed to 
have been married by a priest. The only way to rectify her 
choice of disgraceful and undependable sponsors is for you to 
enlist the vigilance of relatives or friends who, as Catholics, 
are competent and dependable. Lax attitudes toward mar- 
riage and religious education tend to beget generations of 
renegades. 


Out of Plumb 


Within ten years, we have had seven children. To depend 
solely upon the rhythm 
always convenient. My 


method of birth control is not 


argues that 
the Church has no right to interfere with the emotions of 
her children.—A. B., Cotumsus, Onto 


husband—a_ convert 


letter, it 
in most respects, 


From your seems clear that your 
an ideal husband and father. However, his 
viewpoint as to unnatural birth control is out of plumb, 
as well as his reaction to the Church’s attitude. No reason- 
able regulation of any competent authority can be consid- 


cred a case of interference. 


life-partner is, 


Does a mother “interfere” when 
she refuses to pamper the tantrums of a child? Or a school 
teacher when she insists upon Classroom discipline and co-op- 
erative homework? The Church insists upon the wrongness of 


artificial birth control, because it is contrary to the laws of 
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nature and 


very offensive to God. “The Lord slew him 
because he did a detestable thing.” (Genesis 38:10) You 
should not hesitate to refer this problem to your regular 
confessor. 


K of € Secrets 


How can the wife of a Knight of Columbus stay happily 
married? Just before the wedding we are told: “Henceforth, 
you will be one in mind, heart, affections.” But this 
Catholic organization contradicts the Church by making 
its members keep secrels 
Rockrorpb, ILL. 


even from their wives.—]. C, 


It is possible that your husband should, in future, be more 
diplomatic at home, when dispatching business pertinent to 
the K of C, whether via telephone or otherwise. But aside 
from that, every legitimate organization is entitled to its 
secrets. This secrecy should not be considered a_ breach of 
mutual trust , Reasonably, the 
wives of physicians, attorneys, and—especially in war time- 


between husband and wife. 


of military personnel, do not expect to share the professional 
secrets of their husbands. Similarly, you should respect your 
husband’s obligations as a Knight of Columbus. As a Knight, 
he is not engaged in any “husband vs. wife” conspiracy. 


Wishful Thinking 


A non-Catholic co-worker who is very ignorant and critical 
of the Church looks to me to answer many religious ques- 
tions. What can I tell him about enclosed clipping from the 
“Knickerbocker News’’?—C. F., LATHAM, N. Y. 


Accusations against the Church in South America, Italy, and 
Spain are an old, old story. So far, your co-worker has had 
an attitude of unquestioning faith in the often slanted news 
reporting of the secular press. His prejudice against the 
Church makes that sort of faith come easy, and the more 
he believes against the Church, the deeper his prejudice. 
We doubt that he would refutation of 
charges, but you might try. 


those 
Almost every issue of diocesan 


believe a 


weekly newspapers carries a refutation of charges against the 
Church in those countries. Be on the alert, especially, for the 
comments of neutral observers, such as the Congressmen and 
Senators who, some time ago, visited Spain, and for the 
non-Catholic When. the 
propaganda against Franco was at its height, it would have 
been educational for your friend to have stood on the side- 
walk of Eighth Avenue, New York City, and observed th 
parade of the riff-raff men and women olf the 
Lincoln Brigade. 


observations ol American envoys. 


so-called 


It is simply not true that, in Spain, Protestants are for- 
bidden to have baptisms, weddings, or funerals—that they 
must call the police to carry their loved ones away without 

During the Peron upheaval, a 
papers made it that his 
“separation of Church and State” meant freedom for every- 
one—except Catholics! 


any ceremony whatever. 


careful reading of the obvious 
\s for our own heritage of religious 
liberty, your friend ought to dip into some early American 
history to learn how long it was before Protestants became 
tolerant of one another and of Catholics. 


Disposal 


How should J dispose of blessed religious articles which 
are no longer usable? I fear medals and other metallt 
articles will not burn.—M. S., Oxrorp, MAss. 


Fhough an ordinary fire might not suffice, the intense heat 
of an incinerator should. It is not necessary that such articles 
be completely, consumed or melted down. 


If you prefer, bury 
them in the ground. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month , 





Racism and the Eucharist 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


E have been hearing a great 
deal about the Negro problem. 
We hear much from the sociolo- 
gists because they feel, with justification, 
The 
economists are interested because there 


that it is a sociological problem. 


are economic repercussions. The lawyers 
and judges are concerned because justice 
rights The 
Racism is 


involved. 
politicians are interested. 


ind legal are 
political dynamite. 
rhe Negro problem is undoubtedly 
all of these: sociological, economic, legal, 
political. But at a deeper, more funda- 
mental level, it is a spiritual problem. 


Here | mean “spiritual” in its religious 


sense; spiritual in that it has to do 
with holiness, perfection, and God. 
We can go further and say that the 


Negro problem is a sacramental problem. 
First, the Negro problem is a spiritual 


problem. Racism is not merely spiritual 


in its implications. Racism does not 


rest upon the surface of Christianity, 


but goes to its essential core, the love 


ol God and man. The whole structure 


ol the Gospel rests on this foundation. 


To tamper with foundations is always 


dangerous business. People who tamper 


h foundations find themselves 


} 


In the 


soon 
midst of ruins. 


lo love God, I am afraid, is not quite 


vhat we think it is. For a Christian 
the love of God does not mean loving 
God with our own human love. It, 
ol course, means that too. But to love 
God with only our human love is not 
enough The precept to love God _ is 
ney fulfilled. When a Christian 
‘speaks of loving God he means loving 
God with the same kind of love with 


which God loves. The Christian partici- 
pates in the love with which God loves. 
He loves with the heart of God. 

If we love with the same love with 
which God loves, then we must neces- 
And God loves 
all men. love with God’s 
love all men. We 
cannot love some men and not others. 
Love is not 


sarily love as God loves. 
We 


re bound to 


who 
love 


divisible. ‘Those who at- 


tempt to divide love succeed only in 
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destroying it. Love is also blind, color- 


blind. Love does not distinguish be- 
tween white and black. 
Since 


the 


the race problem has to do 
God 
a spiritual problem. 


with love of and man, it is 


For those who are 
given to venting their racial animosities, 
it is a spiritual problem of acute pro- 
When the the 


country speak out against racial prej- 


portions. bishops of 
udice, they are apprehensive about more 
than the rights of the Negroes. They 
are also concerned with the spiritual 
harm, the great spiritual harm, suffered 
by those who think love is divisible, by 
those who are guilty of racial prejudice. 

The race problem is a sacramental 
has to do with 


problem because it 


the Eucharist. Ordinarily we think of 
Holy Communion as a very personal 
thing, almost exclusively a personal 
thing. I take Christ’s Body into my 
body, and the two of us, Christ and 
myself, are joined in’ mutual love. 
This conception of Communion does 


not contain the whole truth. The union 


in Communion is more than a union 
of two: Christ and myself. It is a 
union of three: Christ, all members of 
Christ’s Church, and myself. We can 
extend this union in Communion. be- 
yond the union with all members. ol 
the Church to all potential Catholics, 


which about everybody. 


That 
with all the members of Christ’s Church 


includes just 


Communion means a union 


is signified by the material of the sacra- 


ment. Many grains of wheat go to 
make up the bread. These grains ol 
wheat stand for the members of the 
Church, Christ’s Mystical Body. Just 


as the many grains of wheat form one 
bread, so when we receive Communion 


is effected a 


there union between my- 
self, Christ, and the members of the 
Church. 


This interpretation of the Eucharist 
might be labeled a pious whim inspired 
by the needs of the moment. However, 
1700 years ago St. Cyprian wrote: “As 
many grains are gathered and ground 
and kneaded together to form one bread, 


ee 


a 


% 


let us realize that we too are one body 
in Christ, the heavenly Bread, to whom 
we are joined and united.” And 1200 
years ago St. John wrote: 
“For if this sacrament 
with Christ and with one 
we united in 
who receive it with us.” 

When the Church 
stitution of the Eucharist 
Thursday, she sings this hymn: 

Where charity and love abide, there 

is God. 

The 

together; 

let us love and be 

God, 

and love each other with honest hearts. 


Damascene 
gives us union 
another, then 
are every way to those 
the in- 

Holy 


celebrates 
on 


love of Christ has gathered us 


n awe of the living 


So now that we are gathered together 
let us take care not to be isolated in 


ourselves. 


Where charity and love abide, there 
is God. 
Those who gather around a common 


and 
No 
grave spiritual harm 
that 


Bread of unity 


joined in love. 


eat the 
first be 


table and 
love must 
man can, without 
the 


and still indulge in 


to himself, eat Bread unifies 


racial isolationism 


which separates. To be unjust or un- 
charitable to a person who is either 
an actual or potential member ol the 
Church is a sin against the Eucharistic 


Body of Christ. Racism is a sacramental 


lie. When those Catholics who indulge 
in racial prejudice receive Communion 
they do not really mean what they do. 
Thev do not really mean to be united 
to all members of Christ’s Body. white 
or colored. For them the Eucharist is 


not the Bread of unity and love. Their 
communion is a sacramental lie. 

No Catholic 
the truth of 


can be a 


who is concerned about 


his love for God and man 
No Catholic 
ignorant of the seriousness of 


racist. can be 
making 


The 
truth of our 


his Communion a sacramental lie. 
truth of our love and the 
will 
of the racial problem this side of time 
and will determine our eternal destiny 


the other side of 


Communion lead us to a solution 


time. 
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BRONX TROOPER 


John Duggan’s youthful idea of a hero was a mounted trooper; 


He has since learned the job entails more hard work than heroics 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN MC KEON / TEXT BY RUSS PALMER 


LIFE’S AMBITION for John Patrick Duggan, way back when 
he was a stripling on the streets of the Bronx, was to become 4 
hero like the handsome mounted trooper in the park. 
grown up and proud of his new police commission, | 
learned that heroics, for a trooper, rarely go further 
occasional pat for his horse from the passing public. 

rest is simply quiet, hard work. 

What keeps him on the job? ‘Three things, mainly, all of 
which could be listed as the ingredients of a good cop: the cour 
age that saw him through a youth in the tough South Bronx 
where his Irish parents settled; the religious upbringing that kept 
him from joining the teen-age gangs ol his day; and the same 
quick loyalty and sense of duty that once prompted him to 
enlist in the Navy. Oh, yes, and a nurse... 

The nurse is pretty Eve Butcher who shares John’s solid, 
human ambition to settle down and rear a brood of children, 
Including, of course, at least a couple of boys with a preference 
for blue-clad heroes on horseback. 

To the passers-by who pause just long enough for a kindly pat, 
mounted troopers like John Duggan may seem little more that 
quaint holdovers from the horse-drawn past. Not so, says John, 
Man and horse are worth five foot patrolmen in a riot; and ina 
trafhe snarl there’s nothing better than a horse tor maneuver 

Mounted trooper John Duggan ability. As one of New York City’s mounted police, John 
leaves his Bronx neighborhood daily Duggan’s story may never have a hero’s ring to it, but it does 


/ 


to work 4 P.M. to midnight shift have a quiet reassurance for these times. 


“Dug,” as fellow officers call him, At the trough, groom helps John On tour of Central Park, John shows 


checks special bulletins. Police with final brushing. Grapnel, visitor the way to z00, Helping 


work takes good memory, eye for detail his mount, is a dappel bay gelding public takes most of officer’s day 
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Soon to be married, John and Eve are caught up in the customary pre-wedding swirl 


The romance of John Duggan and Eve Butcher, the Irish co 
and the nurse, was never meant to be a Hollywood idyll. They 
met in as plain a place as a dance at Mount Sinai hospital 
where Eve was in training. Eve quietly recalls, “John asked me 
to marry him a few months later.” 

They are both busy now with the customary preparations for 
marriage. Eve is excitedly shopping for a wedding gown, while 
John is planning the details of a honeymoon in the Poconos, 
Eve, too, after a period of instruction from Father Thomas 
Griffin of Fordham University, entered the Church so that she 
and John could share the deeper unity in marriage that 5 
provided by a common religious faith. Meanwhile, John is also 
studying for the highly competitive civil service examinations 
that may bring him and Eve the added security of a sergeant’s 
rank and pay. Anything but Hollywoodish, theirs is a typical 


Bronx romance, simple, human, and happily true to life. 
{i surprise party, John Dblays 


brother Mike’s girl, Mary Ann 


A 


While John’s father and sister-in-law Marie look on, he and Eve unwrap silver set, a wedding gift from John’s family. 
Brother Mike and Dad are free with teasing advice on marriage which John just as teasingly ignores 
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Black Stor f 


You Can't Label The Derby 


The sports writers may label May’s garish gymkhana as a pagan revel, 
a vernal goat dance, and a crackaloo revival meeting; this just shows 


they're working too hard. Says Smith: There’s no label for the Derby 


by RED SMITH 
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“IT SEEMS TO ME,” said Conn Mc- 
Creary, Who had that day ridden the 
winner of the Kentucky Derby, “that 
the Derby has come to be a kind of a 
religious thing in this country.” He 
hesitated, groping lor words to elaborate 
his point. “Like for people that don’t 
have no Confession.” 

The litthe man spoke hesitantly, a 
wifle abashed, and managed to say about 
as much as a hundred authors of a 
hundred magazine articles have said on 
the subject. He was saying that the 
gymkhana conducted on the 
first Saturday of each May served as a 
sort of purge tor thousands who visited 
Louisville annually to cleanse themselves 
of inhibitions, and in that 
was correct. What beats the magazine 
writers is that the Derby is so many 


other things, too. It is described as a 


garish 


respect’ he 


pagan revel and a style show and a 
vernal goat dance and a gathering of the 
dans and a crackaloo revival meeting. 
Phese are all perfectly good labels, but 
you can’t label the Derby. 

\s a sporting attraction, the Derby 
is frequently bracketed with the World 
Series and a heavyweight 
ship. It much 
these, but nobody can say why. 

Practically all 
ball or some corruption of the game as 
kids, so the World Series has the appeal 
of the familiar. Virtually all males have 
punched somebody at 


champion- 
arouses as interest as 


Americans play base- 


one time or an- 
other, and most women must have ex- 
perienced occasional temptation to fetch 
the breadwinner a left hook to the 
chops, so nobody needs to have a_ fist 
fight explained to him. 

Horse racing, though, is illegal in 
about five-eighths of our states. In Wis- 
consin, for example, it is deemed a sin- 
ful occupation and the papers seldom 
mention it except at this time of year. 
In the spring, the up 
there are loaded with Derby stuff. and 


sports pages 


old ladies in Oshkosh know all about 
Needles and Career Boy, Head Man 
and Countermand, Like Magic and 


Terrang and Nail and Pintor Lea. 
Why is this? Why does this race cap- 
millions who 


have never seen a horse race or a thor- 


ture the imagination ol 


oughbred and haven't the remotest in- 
terest in breeding or betting or Belmont 
Park? Nobody has managed to explain 
it, and the answer isn’t going to be 
found here. 

Usually it is declared that the success 
of the Derby is testimony of the promo- 
tional genius of the late Col. Matt 
Winn, who saw the first one as a boy 
and was high priest of the festival for 
half a century. 

It ts never explained, however, what 
Matt Winn did that wasn’t done by any 
other promoter of any other sports show. 











The good colonel himself used to say 


that the Derby caught hold nationally 
in 1913, when Donerail won at a 
mutuel price of $184.90 for $2, and 
consolidated its gains in 1915 when a 
filly named Regret became the only fe- 
male winner up to now. 

Fast females were no novelty in 1915, 
though, and there’ve been innumerable 
that 
than Donerail’s without attracting more 
than local attention. 


horses won races at longer odds 


The fact seems to be that the Derby 
just grew, like Topsy. It began in 1875, 
when a bearded, | whiskey-drinking 
soldier named Ulysses $. Grant was in 
White House. If broke a dol- 
lar in those days, you might get your 


the vou 


change in twenty-cent silver pieces. 
There was excitement in South Dakota, 
not because a litthe red horse named 


\ristides had won the first Derby on the 
afternoon of Monday. May 17. 
had 


but be- 


cause gold been discovered in 
Deadwood and Whitewood gulches. 
Aristides $2,900 that day. A 
year later, Vagrant earned $2,950 in the 
second Derby, but it wouldn't be alto- 
eether he became the 
result. Fact is 
that Vagrant, purchased as a yearling 


won 


accurate to say 


toast of the nation as a 
for $250, was given away by two owners 
before he won the Derby, and at the 
end of his racing career was used as a 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
Derby conferred 
its 


cart horse in 


Obviously, the no 
immortality winners in the 
days of Matt Winn’s boyhood. It 
forty or forty-five years old and it had 


been won by some fine horses and some 


upon 
was 


ordinary ones before it began to achieve 
national prominence. 

In 1921, Warren Harding was Presi- 
dent, Jack knocked out 
Georges Carpentier in Boyle’s Thirty 
\cres first million-dollar 
housewives complained be- 


Dempsey 


fon 
and 
cause postwar inflation had brought the 
price of bacon to thirty cents a pound, 


boxing’s 


gate, 


eggs to twenty-four cents a dozen. That 
year a tradition was born when Behave 
Yourself won the Derby and Black Serv- 
ant ran second. Both 
Col. Edward R. Bradley, 
venturer, and gambler who was destined 


were owned by 


soldier, ad- 
to become a 
Derby winners to the post. 


legend by sending fow 
Chances are, though, that it wasn't 
until 1924 that sentimentality crept into 
the Derby story. Up to then it had been 
Now it 
crusade, due largely to a little colt from 
across the tracks named Black Gold. His 
story told a thousand times, 
but maybe not lately. It goes like this: 

There was this Indian named Hoots, 


a horse race. became a sort ol 


has been 


out of Oklahoma or somewhere, who 
had a mare named Useeit which he 
raced around the leaky-roof circuit of 


the West. She was scrawny and unpre- 
possessing but beautiful in her 
cyes and he her the 
honest and that 
nibbled an oat. 

Useeit 
means that 
claiming race for, say, $1,000, her owne) 


owner's 
considered most 


generous horse ever 


was a_ selling plater, which 
when she was started in a 
was committed to sell her for that figure 
to any qualified horseman who put in a 
claim for her. One 


Hoots couldn’t 


Useeit 
part 
He refused to honor the claim and, 


day was 


claimed, but with 
her. 
as a consequence, both he and his mare 
were ruled out of racing. 

Unable to race her any longer, Hoots 
bred Useeit to Col. 
Black ‘Toney. time 
had been struck on the Indian’s land in 
the Southwest, and the black gold gush- 


sradley’s fine stal- 


lion, By this oil 


ing from the earth gave Useeit’s son his 
name. When Hoots died, about the time 
the colt was foaled, he left instructions 
to make the little fellow eligible for 
major stakes because he was confident 
that any 
have class. 


son of Useeit would have to 

Not many shared his confidence, {o1 
Black Gold was like his mother, under- 
He did 


stake as a two-year-old, but when 


sized and unimpressive. win 
one 
the future books published their open- 
ing odds on the Derby in the winter of 


1923-24, Black Gold was held at 100 to 1. 


In the winter he raced at New Or- 
leans. He won a gang of races, includ- 
ing the Louisiana Derby. By the time 


Churchill 
his price had dropped to 7 to 4. 

Some other 
teemed. Col. 
Beau Butler. 
Stable of man, 
had starters, Mad 
Play. Bracadale was a speed horse. It 


he got to the post at Downs, 


horses were highly es- 


Bradley had named 
The 


Sinclair, 


one 
mighty Rancocas 
the 


Bracadale 


Harry oil 


two and 
would 
pace calculated to kill off the competi- 


Was anticipated that he seta 
tion and let Mad Play move up in the 
last furlong. 

Bracadale set the pace, all right, 
guided by the peerless Earl Sande. Mad 
Play was back in the pack, with the 
gifted Laverne Fator on his withers. A 
kid of Joe 
Mooney, kept Black Gold close to the 
pace, moved him up after entering the 


modest renown, name. of 


siretch, and was going away at the end. 
Black Gold won a 
Derby but he wasn’t a big, 


few races after the 


stout horse 
that could keep on going. He banged 
around, doing the best he could, and by 
1928 had 
He was taken back to the Fairgrounds at 
New Orleans had the 
races that Derby favorite. 

He the 
seven. He ran as hard as he could, so 
hard that he broke a lee. 
and buried him 


he into ungentle hands. 


got 
where he won 
made him a 
raced there 


once at age of 


Fhey shot him 


in the infield. 
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Our Lady’s Virtues 

THIS MONTH I WOULD like to write of two virtues which 
Our Lady had in great measure—kindness and courage. The 
ordinary modern pictures and statues do not often show 
this, but in an ancient carving in polychrome or in a paint- 
ing by a master of centuries ago you will see it. We have in 
fact grown so similarity of 
saints that we become irritated when some artist shows them 
with marks of life’s problems. One of the most appealing 
pictures of her and her Baby is that which Saint Luke is 
supposed to have painted—Our Lady of Perpetual Help. It 
is perhaps the only one where Christ shows alarm. Above 
Him are angels with the instruments of the Passion and He, 
seeing them, has turned for reassurance to His mother, His 
arms toward her, one little sandal half fallen from His foot. 
And on her face is that look of kindness of which I speak, 


accustomed to a face on our 


Our Lady’s Courage 

AS FOR OUR LADY'S courage, that of course does not have 
to be made clear only by artist or sculptor in the lines of 
her face. It is told through Luke, her biographer, from the 
day she was troubled by the angel’s message and through 
the words she spoke to Elizabeth which have echoed down 
the centuries, from the birth of the 
Child and the keeping in her heart the things she heard then 
and saw, to the time when she and Joseph lost Him and she 
admitted she did not know what His words of explanation 
meant, though she kept them in her heart. 

It must have taken great courage for the young girl to 


lovely account of the 


give an affirmative answer to the angel who came to tell her 
what was being asked of her and to know it lav in her own 
hands to refuse or to God 


to her and 


Even if knew what her 


the choice was left 


agree. 
answer would be, she made 
it courageously. 

It took courage to go quietly to the poor cave where her 
Babe was laid and which they shared with the domestic 
mals of the inn. 


and at the 


ani- 
It took courage to watch Him grow in wis- 
only 
foreshadowed to her, the misunderstanding and pain ahead 
of Him. 
sion 


dom same time to know, even if it was 


(nd it took courage to hear about that great mis- 
and watch it take care of Him 
Him and use no dissuasion. It must have been very 


and merely and love 


hard for 


her to see her Son set Himself against men in high places 
and argue with them and make them anery. But she not 
only loved Him; she trusted Him. There is not a great 


deal about her in the Gospels, but at each crisis it is very 
clear that she stood Him. 

That mean by he There are various 
kinds of courage—the kind that stands up to guns in battle 
and fires back; the kind that goes into the thick of the fight 


beside 


is what I courage. 


to bring back a wounded comrade and bind up his wounds. 

It is not fair to decry the first in any way and yet it is true 
that it is usually a mass effort and not that of an individual. 
The kind which helps someone who is hurt is an individual 
effort. One does not have to do it: from 
within and made with forgetfulness of self, as is the binding 
up of wounds to heal the hurt in body 


mind and heart. 


it is an impulse 


and also the hurt in 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Our Lady’s Kindness 
OUR LADY WAS KIND-—and that too is a virtue. Like 


courage, it may be an important service to country or group; 
like courage, it may be a virtue of small acts. Our Lady's 
greatest shrines are shrines that represent her kindness 
as Lourdes, where body and soul may find health, or La 
Salette, where she wept over the world, or Fatima where 
she gave loving warnings. 

There is, of course, need of fine technique to cure ill 
nesses of body and mind, but there is another need, not 
always recognized as being important. But no matter how 
fine the care of the body, the result may be far from certain 
if there is unkindness and harshness in the treatment. And 
I wonder, thinking along this line, if anyone can do more 
to heal or hurt than the man or woman who educates chil- 
dren. 

When I was a very small girl in the second grade, my 
family had gone to the country and brought back a _ huge 
bunch of daisies, ordinary white daisies from the fields, but 
very lovely to me, a child of the city. I had a school teacher 
that year who was a pretty blonde with big blue eyes and 
whom I adored in the fashion of the very young. So I asked 
my mother to let me take her some of the daisies. She ac. 
cepted them and laid them on her desk and later in the 
hall I overheard her say to another teacher, “Did you see 
the bunch of weeds I got for tribute?” At the time I did not 
know what tribute meant but the tone was enough. She 
had the tribute of weeds all right but the 
child’s heart was no longer hers. It small 
doubt, but I still think that hers was the greater. 

\ few years ago a religious, a high school teacher, brought 


tribute of a 


was a loss, no 


a group of her students to my house for tea. They were very 
late. for she had mixed up the address; when they left she 
forgot her shawl and one of the girls came back for it. It 
vas very obvious that she did not want me to get any wrong 
about Sister’s 
“She forgets 
her mind, but het 


ideas carelessness, for she spoke almost de- 


fensively. things because she has a lot on 
kind of forgetting doesn’t matter. She 
never forgets to be kind,” she said with a young wisdom that 
older people might well be proud of. 

Lady the _ high 
had the 
accept an overwhelming summons, the mother who urged 
the olde 
mother torn with anguish who saw her Son, whose life had 


Courage and loving kindness—and Ow 
g g 


example of both—the young girl who courage to 


on her Son an act of kindness at a wedding feast, 
been all kindness and courage, die an ignominious death. 

There are plenty of other virtues and Our Lady has some: 
thing of them all in her. But in this her special month | 
note two which really often work together. It takes 
kindness to be courageous and it takes understanding of and 


these 


love for human beings. And it sometimes takes courage to be 
kind, when one must oppose wrong and injustice. So, il 
for no other reason, she makes a wonderful patron for all 
in charge of the young—the mothers and fathers, the teach- 
ers—and perhaps too those in charge of old people, who often 
and unneeded. 

So, not only in May but through the year, be brave with 


are made to feel unwanted 


Our Lady’s valor! Be kind with her loving-kindness. 
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FOUR YEARS IN A RED HELL 


By Rev. Harold W. Rigney. 222 pages. 
Regne ry. $3.00 
Father Rigney was the Rector of the 


Catholic institution in 
North China, Fu Jen University in Peip- 


most famous 


ing. He was arrested in October, 1950, 
and thrown into a vile prison when he 
relused funds intended for the school 


because the new Red masters of China 
would not let him run it as a Christian 
university. He was starved, abused, kept 
in chains, rusty fetters around his ankles, 
his hands in iron cuffs behind his back. 
He was condemned to death regularly 
during his “trials” as a form of torture, 
days of continuous inter- 


and in’ sixty 


rogation allowed only two nights of 
rest. He lost eighty pounds in the first 
until a 
on Sept. 


given any kind of de- 


months of his ordeal and not 


few weeks before his release 
16, 1955. was he 
cent food in sufficient quantity to en- 
able him to put a few pounds back on 
frame for his return to 


his wasted the 


free world. His release became one of 
the primary issues of the Geneva Con- 
the 


Communists at last let him go, with the 


ference and, under great pressure, 


boast that he has “recognized his crimes 


and reformed himself by labor.’ He 
testifies that part of his labor was the 
record 4.200 match boxes he made in 
one day. 


There are Americans still being held 
by the Communists in violation of the 
Korean armistice and that same Geneva 
Conference. Every American 

Father book to 


what being a Red prisoner means. It 


should 


read Rignev’'s learn 
should be our duty to crusade passion- 
ately for the release of these other men 


who must surely think they have been 
forsaken by their government. 
IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


YOUR OWN BELOVED SONS 


230 pages. 
$3.50 


By Thomas Anderson. 
Random House. 


Thomas Anderson, himself a veteran 
of this first UN police action, has writ- 
ten what may well prove to be the 
definitive novel of the fighting in Korea. 
The fact that Your Own Beloved Sons 
is Thomas’ first book makes the feat all 
the more remarkable. 
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Sergeant Stanley, around whom the 


revolves, i: a 
under 


novel 
the 
charge as his own sons—a rare quality 


the 
loves 


action of 


man who soldiers his 


which is at once his strongest and 
weakest. point. A dangerous patrol 
through enemy territory (one of the 
stock situations for war novels) gives 


the author the opportunity he needs to 
sketch the character, motives, and emo- 
tions of the sergeant and his five fellow 
volunteers. 

Much of the characterization is good, 
the 
self does not quite come through. Nor 


although intriguing sergeant him- 


are the motives for his benevolence 


brought out, and his incongruous fate 
at the end of the story leaves the reader 
known or 


feeling he has never quite 


understood the man. 

Phe author fails most blatantly ex- 
actly where the other ~war novelists of 
our time have failed: in mistaking re- 
portorial accuracy for realism. He has, 


I have no doubt, duplicated exactly the 
rough talk that is a part of military life, 
but these obscenities and vulgarities 
might have been tape-recorded or taken 
that 
than ol 


The result is a kind of journalism which 


is the realism 
the artist. 


down verbatim—and 


of the camera rather 
at most asks little of the imagination. 
In spite of this fault, Mr. Thomas has 
fairly He 
generated true sensitivity, and his story 


his craft 


well in hand. has 
portrays personal relationships with a 
genuine beauty. He is at present work- 
ing on a new novel, and we shall watch 
eagerly for a maturing of this already ro- 
bust talent. 


WILLIAM T. DARDEN, 


PLAYED BY EAR 


By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Hanover House. 


398 pages. 
$4.00 





At the time of his 
death in 1954, the be- 
loved author of these 
gentle reminiscences 
had written over 300 
pamphlets for sale in 
Catholic churches. He 
had written also 30 es oes a 
adult books, 48. chil- 


dren’s books, 12 book- Daniel A. Lord 


lets, 25 plays, three musicals, and five 
musical compositions. When he began 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


this book, Father Lord was under 
sentence of death. His doctors had 
spoken. His friends grieved, but Father 
Lord himself was thankful that God 
had seen fit to give him a little time in 
which to put his spiritual affairs in 


order. 


The book is epistolary Fach chapter 


is a letter to some hypothetical friend. 


In short, it is a series of essays, each 


deriving its inspiration from some aspect 
rich life. 


of Father Lord’s 
There is a stunning discussion of the 


part played by the traits of a thousand 


ancestors in forming each person’s char- 
acter. Father Lord defines the “glorious 
eift of free will” as the tool whereby 
each of us molds these inherited traits 


into a worthy or unworthy whole. 

There is a hilarious chapter on Fathe1 
Motion Pic- 
ture Code, his relationship with Cecil 
B. de Mille and Hollywood, and his role 


I egion ot 


Lord’s part in writing the 


in the formation of th 
Decency. 

\nd there is a chapter for Catholic 
rebuke for 


ecclesiastical superiors who 


writers, spiced by a those 
fail to ap- 
preciate the contributions that can be 
made by writers whose devotion to 
Catholic truth is equalled only by their 
respect for the cralt. 

Father Lord’s evaluation of 
writing is that it 
who read-and-run 
With 


autobiography at 


demands of theit 


his own 


Was done for those 


and will not interest 


posterity. this wise and provoca- 


tive hand, posterity 
may render a more complimentary judg- 
ment. Only 
There is no 
able, for among other things Played By 


one criticism is in order: 


index This is untorgive- 


Ear is an important contribution to the 


history of our times. 
MILTON LOMASK. 
RINGS AROUND US 
By Ernestine G. Care 240 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.50 


The Gilbreths, as reader of 


Cheaper by the Dozen knows, were char- 


every 


acters from the word go. Father with 
his time-and-motion-study approach to 
family life gave them a special flair 


that in anecdote after anecdote amused 
and occasionally edified millions of read- 
ers. 


Now, Ernestine Gilbreth Carey, co- 
author of Cheaper by the Dozen, has 
67 
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At your bookseller’s 7820 — P. J. KENEDY & SONS. N.Y.8 








THE BOOK 


OF BOOKS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Daniet-Rops. A great writer dramati 
cally retells the famous Bible stories, plac 
ing them against their background of 
world history. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
Imprimatur. For ages 10 to 14. $3.75 


THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES 


Written & illustrated by KaTHarine 
Woop. Children from seven to ten will 
delight in this appealing presentation of 
the best-known facts and traditions con- 
cerning the lives of the Disciples of Our 
Lord. Imprimatur. $2.50 


THE YEAR AND 
OUR CHILDREN 


Planning the Family Activities for 
Christian Feasts and Seasons 
By Mary Reep New tanp. Imaginative 
and practical suggestions for bringing the 
true spirit of the Church year into the life 
of the entire family. By the author of the 
best-selling guide for Christian parents, 


We and Our Children. $3.95 
































Fourth Annual 


Liturgical Music Workshop 
a oe _ ee Workshop” 


August 20th thru the 3lst. 


Flor Peeters 
Rev. Francis Brunner 
James Welch 
Rey. Richard Schuler 


Roger Wagner 
Rev. Elmer Pfeil 
Eugene Selhorst 
Camile Van Hulse 


Rev. Francis Schmitt 


The Creighton University, Omaha, has arranged for three hours’ credit 
for qualified persons. For further information write: 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


sct down the record of her own cour. 


jor itself. 
the thought 
tively that, | 


ship, marriage, and career as depan. 
ment-store buyer and mother. 
tunately 


Untor. 
for the book the ingredient 


are lacking. Chuck Carey, — sensibly unaware 
enough, does not use educational a 
gimmicks to teach his two children §! _— 
the Morse Code. He’s just an every. His messaf,* 
day intelligent man, who enjoys. life dothed 10 


in a normal everyday way. His wife daimed to 
has not faced the problems her mother 
did—two servants and two children mea 
that not particularly trying 


The children themselves are typical: 


THE GO 


By Agne 
Houghto 


life is 


bright and alert youngsters whom yoy 
probably would not notice in a crowd, 
Che really unusual event comes 
after the publication of Cheaper by the 
Dozen, when 
pilgrimages to 


Calling 4 
pecially th 
erminate 
\lice Sligh 
The Gold 


only 


readers begin to make 
the Gilbreth summer 
home, where the Careys are spending 


their vacation. But here the Careys The rich 
do just as most of us would—they avoid _ 
intruders as much as possible. Father _— 
Gilbreth would probably have turned a 


the house into a wax museum and 


; the throes 
realized a fortune out of guided tours, 


Readers will miss him: if nothing else, er 
he kept things jumping. = onl 
WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM, 
marriage. 
n ambit 
SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT nd Deve 
By Michel Carrouges. 300 pages. a. wa 
Putnam. $3.75 
quent trl 
The young Vicomte Charles De Foucald f often rhi 
was the playboy of French military poetry. N 
| schools, a scandal to his regiment, and Pyerse th 
a disgrace to his family. A Moslem up- Parias. 
rising brought him to his senses: Moslem Phas a he 
piety awakened a faint spark of his Strictly 
former faith, literature 
“As soon as I believed that there was Jin no wa 
a God, I understood that I could do This is 
nothing else than live for Him exclu. fdowns | 
sively: my religious vocation dates from won't fi 
the same hour as mv faith.” These Preaders 
words express the greatness of De pand The 
Foucald’s soul as well as the source of Fiind The 
its greatness. Following the call of 
Christ, he became in turn a ‘Trappist 
monk, the gardener and general handy- [SEEK 
man of a Nazareth convent. and finally 
a Catholic priest, the social hermit of J 4)" 
the Sahara. Kene 


De Foucald is many different people. PB 
Disguised as a Jew he explored the for- 
bidden cities of Morocco at great peril fol a g 
to his life. Atter 
authored 





this successful adven- 
ture he Reconnaissance At Edom ai 
which was later 


General 


\laroc, 
book by 
North 
De 


used as a hand- Yvears o 
O'Reill 


‘ ] 
wilted 


Patton's forces in the 
Years later 
Morocco. no Fthe yp. 

| 


African campaign. 
Foucald returned to 


longer in disguise. as a living witness [by joi 
to the love of Christ in the midst of a fing [ro 
hostile Moslem people. Blo wh 

Michel Carrouges has caught the fpeasan 
spirit of this twentieth century “Father fol En 
of the Desert” and in true journalistic Wh 
style has permitted his life to speak fol his 


THE SIGN 
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ly 











jor itself. The translator has captured 
he thought in English idiom so effec- 
tively that, for the most part, the reader 
i unaware Of her work. 
fhe lite of Charles de Foucald passed 
in the obscurity of a Saharan hermitage. 
yis message is the message of the Gospel 
dothed in flesh and blood to be pro 
daimed to the twentieth century. 
WILLIAM J. SULLIVAN. 


THE GOLDEN JOURNEY 


By Agnes S. Turnbull. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 


(alling all 
pecially those of inde- 
' age —for 
Purnbull’s 

Journey. 


303 pages. 
$3.75 


girls—es- 


terminate 
\lice Sligh 
The Golden 


The rich and beaute 





ws Anne Kirkland, 
ler an auto accident, i 
annot walk. When — Oats: 
A. S. Turnbull 
ha father learns that 


the throes of childbirth might put his 


little girl on her feet again, he sets out 


husband hunting. His bait: political 


preflerment in return for three years of 
marriage. His prey: Paul Devereux, 
nambitious voung lawyer. Kirkland 


nd Devereux draw up a contract and 
put it in the ofhice sale. 

The wooing and wedding and subse- 
told 
ten rhapsodic prose, interlarded with 

Mrs. Turnbull’s cast break 
the way burst 

And 
las a hearts-and-flowers throb. 

Strictly 
literature, 


quent tribulations are in smooth, 


poetry. Into 


VETSe opera stars into 


rias. their refined conversation 


hammock-and-chocolate candy 
Mrs. latest 
inno way matches its recent predecessors. 

to that the 
Paul and Anne 
find a market. However, many 
readers who liked The Bishop's Mantle 
nd The Gown of Glory probably won't 


Purnbull’s novel 


This is not and 


ol 


Say ups 


downs Devereux 


won't 


find The Golden Journey worth the trip. 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


SEEK FOR A HERO 


By William G. Schofield. 


309 


page 
Kenedy. $3.95 
By whatever standard you may judec 


vou will find Seek for a Hero the story 
f 
ta reat 


man who involved himsell 


completely in the cause of human fre 
dom and who. lone 


as a result, suffered 


irs OL brutal punishment. 
O'Reilly 


John Boyle 


was a brilliant, high minded 


silted personality. Ele chose to serve 
Me poor and disinherited in’ Ireland 
joining the Tenth Hussars and bor 


Ing from within, alerting his countrymen 
lo what was happening to the Irish 


peasants the 


through autocratic rule 
OL Eneland. 
When he was only twenty he and two 


ol his friends were thrown into prison, 
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though the government had no real 
case against them, marched through the 
streets of Dublin shackled together like 
animals, then moved from one prison 
another, 
peculiar 


to each with its own 


brutality. At Mil- 
bank, he walked one hour a day in the 


one 


form. ol 


vard, then scrubbed his cell for an 
hour; for the rest of the time he had 
to sit or stand without moving. When 
he reached Dartmoor he saw that the 
system was meant to break men’s hearts 
as well as their bodies. Forced labor, 
brutal beating, clubbing, were routine 


affairs. the 
\ustralia, he learned that there was no 


limit to human cruelty. 


In mahogany forests of 


Merely to have endured this would 


have made him a great man, but when 
] 


i¢ finally escaped and made his way 
to Boston, he was not bitter, not broken, 


but set to work at once to represent the 


poor and disinherited, not only the 
Irish. but the Jews and Negroes as 
well. Too often idealists use any means 


at hand to gain their end, such as 


crushing all who do not agree with them, 
O'Reilly 


writing, 


but used constructive means, 


speaking, organizing. As long 
like this, the 


human justice will never be lost. 


as there are men cause of 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


THE MAN IN THE IRON LUNG 


By Leonard C. Hawkins. 253 pages. 


Doubleday. $3.75 


«/ 


In the eighteen years that Frederick B. 
Snite, Jr.. lived in the iron lung, he be- 
came an international celebrity. During 
that same period of time, he took his 
shattered life and with almost joyous 
resignation, he gave it purpose, deter- 
mination. and personal sanctity. The 


storv of those vears is movinely told by 
Leonard C. Hawkins 
Milton Lomask) , 
Friday throughout his illness. 

\ eraduate of the 
Dame. Fred Snite 

pleasant and not 
thanks 


(who collaborated 
with Fred Snite’s man 
Notre 
could look forward to 
life, 
had 


University ol 


too exacting 


the wealth his tathe 


to 


accumulated. But paralytic polio seized 


him while in Peiping at the age of 
twenty-five. Miraculously, the only tron 
lung in the Orient was but a few miles 


away and his life was spared for what he 


could make of it. 

Determination to fight was one quality 
that Fred Snite possessed without limita- 
tion. When it was discovered that he 
could occasionally leave the tron lung 
and use a specially constructed chest 
respirator, he married Lheresa Larkin 
end became the father of three children. 
His circle of triends grew larger and 
larger and he brought to many a realiz 
ation of what they could do for them- 
selves and how blessed they were. 


Fred became a bridge fan and in time 


a tournament” player. All ove 
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The HOLY BIBLE 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 

This is the only modern Catholic ver- 
sion of the Bible complete in one vol- 
ume. It’s a very handsome volume too, 
in either of these editions: 

Regular Edition Maroon Cloth $7.50 
Family Edition In dark red cloth, red 
edges and silk marker, with eight pages 
for family records. Ready May 16. $8.50 


The DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


and the 


ORIGINALITY of CHRIST 


by Geoffrey Graystone, S.M. 


The first book on the famous scrolls by 
a Catholic authority—and high time, 
too! $2.50 
The SPLENDOR of the 
CHURCH 


by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


Catholics, as we all know, are seldom 
splendid and always more or less sin- 
ful: the Church, in spite of us, is siniess 
and splendid—always. How this can be 
is Father de Lubac’s subject. His book 
will give you a new realization of the 
glory of the Church. $3.50 
The GOSPEL PRIESTHOOD 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


Spiritual reading for priests. The reader 
the author has in mind is “the humble 
soul looking for something which will 
stir a desire for prayer.” $2.50 
ONE SHEPHERD, 

ONE FLOCK 


by Oliver Barres 


This journal, written by a Congrega- 
tional minister while he was deciding 
he must join the Church, is proving a 
best seller. It couldn’t have happened 
$3.00 


to a nicer book. 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books see Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, free and post- 
paid, write to Teresa MacGill ot— 


“SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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GRAIL BOOKS 


OUR LADY 


JUST PUBLISHED!! 
THE POET’S ROSARY 


An anthology arranged 
by Anne Tansey 





For all who love the Rosary: 
poems by many different 
writers which give a_ poetic 
insight into the familiar mys- 
teries of Our Lady’s Rosary. 
Paper bound 











IN PRAISE OF MARY 


edited by Raymond J. Treece 


Eight papers on the Blessed Vir- 
gin—first given at Bellarmine Col- 
lege in Louisville as part of the 
Marian Year program. They are 
not meant to be an exhaustive 
study but are rather a discussion 
of high lights in Our Lady’s many 
jeweled crown of glory presented 
in a popular and dignified fashion 
for the faithful in general. Com- 
plete with outlines and questions 
for use by study clubs and dis- 
cussion groups. Paper bound. .$2.00 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 


by Leon Bonnet and 
translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


Beautiful meditations on the many 
titles of the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin addressed to the reader as 
if Our Lady herself were speaking 


DNS a ee ne $3.00 


THE PROMISED WOMAN 


edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 


An anthology on the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
bringing together some of the most 
important writings of eminent 
theologians—some for the first time 
in English—as well as papal doc- 
uments on Mary’s first privilege 

$4.00 


At your bookstore 
or order from 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 
Room 19 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


‘ nation, he 
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journeyed to do battle in 
the various tourneys and inspire all with 
whom he came into contact. It 
was attending one of these 
tournaments in Palm Beach in Novem- 
ber, 1954, that the life he had fought 
so valiantly to preserve slipped away in 
his sleep. 


was 
while he 


Here indeed is proof that a man can 
meet darkest tragedy and yet fashion out 
of it a life more meaningful than ever 
he dreamed. 

Fred Snite was a martyr in the Colos- 
seum of pain. Crucified to an iron lung, 
he nevertheless sought to bring solace 
and love to those around him. 


FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


BELOVED 


By Vina Delmar. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


379 pages. 

$3.95 
A totally unfamiliar gallant—to this re- 
viewer, at least—in Civil War politics 
wears the lavish laurels of Vina Delmar’s 
latest The 
imagination and 


novel author confesses to 


invention having 
in the development 
and it is fortunate that 

this Judah Benjamin, 
self-made Louisiana 


played duc 
of the 
she 


part 
story, 
does, for 
brilliant, lawyer, 
unfailingly generous provider, doggedly 
devoted anchor in Jefferson Davis’ cabi- 
net, “Beloved” husband of a fascinating 
Creole, latter years. light 
of British legal circles, is too incredibly 
perfect to have existed anywhere but 
between the covers of a book. 
disappointment, 


and, in his 


Through 
disillusionment, and 
honot untar- 
nished, his heroism as the driven snow. 


destitution his remains 
Here is surely the most forgiving and 
martyr-like Jew since Christ. 

The son of a free-thinking fruit store 


Judah 


sixteen. So 


owner, law at 


began reading 
his 
that even racial background presented 
the hand of 
Martin, 
faithfully, 


obvious 


meteoric was career 


no obstacle to winning 
Natalie St. 


and 


aristocratic whom 


he indulged cherished 


continually excusing het nym- 

He amassed and 
the 
a bored gambler, and 
the 


years” ol 


phomaniac tendencies. 


spent fortunes with 


unconcern olf 


when his state 


seceded Union he 


from readily 
thirty for 
Southern patriotism and became subject 
to a man who had once cruelly insulted 
him on the Senate floor. 

\ccording to the 
ordinary horse sense was no legacy of 
Confederate 


resigned SUCCESS 


present record, 


leaders. Benjamin, serving 
Attorney General, Secretary 
of War, and Secretary of State, is tagged 
with being the 


variously as 


the lot, while 
the new president carries the role of the 
heavy: a petulant, pigheaded dictator 
who repudiated his ablest generals one 


sanest of 


by one out of sheer self-conceit. 
Seemingly determined to compensate 
for the life 


bittersweet that destiny 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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jlotted him, Mrs. Delmar gives Ben- 
jamin a happy and tranquil death— 
receiving Extreme Unction in the arms 
of a Catholic priest at his wife’s in- 
jstence. This final bit of incongruity, 
considering Natalie’s former conduct, 
wrings the last drop of drama from a 
tale already thick with misplaced senti- 
ment, and even for fiction overtakes the 
jimits of supposition. 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI, 


sT. JOHN FISHER 


By E. E. Reynolds. 
Kenedy. 


310 pages. 
$6.00 


England during the Renaissance was in 
4 turbulent state. There seemed to be 
unlimited activity and advancement in 
all phases of life—that is, in all but one. 
With the emphasis on exploration, hu- 
manism, and secularism, a concomitant 
slackness developed in the religious life 
of the people. 

One man who attempted to revivily 
the Faith was John Fisher. Consecrated 
Bishop of Rochester in 1504, at the 
of thirty-five, he became widely 
known for his piety and his intellect- 
ualism. \s Bishop, he true 
shepherd of souls; as scholar, he was a 
Though 
fined his labors primarily to his diocese, 
his sermons and books carried a chal- 
lenge to Luther and other heretics of 
the day. 

When Henry VIII defied Rome, he 
demanded that John Fisher side with 
him. The Bishop of Rochester would 
not deny the authority vested in the 
Holy See; and so he incurred the wrath 
of Henry. 


age 
Was a 


master theologian. he con- 


y. John Fisher’s faithful service 
ol long years to the Crown, to Cambridge 
University, and above all to the Church 
counted as nothing once he dared to 


oppose the archfiend Henry. After a 
mock trial that followed more than a 
year’s imprisonment, he died a martyr 
on June 22, 1535. 


This first biography of Saint John 
Fisher to appear in seventy years tells 
the story. And it tells it well. Inas- 
much as this is a learned study, however, 
all the faults and dullness common to 
the genre are present in St. John Fisher. 
For many, therefore, this will be some- 
what tedious reading; for 
scholarly delight. 


some, a 


GEORGE A, CEVASCO, 


PETER THE GREAT 


By Constantin de Grunwald. 
224 pages. 


Macmillan. $4.50 


History has given us Peter of Alexan- 
dria, Peter of Verona, Peter of Sebaste, 
Peter of Arbues, Peter of Aquilla, Peter 
of Bergamo, Peter the Hermit, Peter 
the Venerable, and 


Peter Canisius, to 
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The supreme work 


Now, at last, the only full modern 
revision of this classic of Christian 
knowledge. The most complete and 
authoritative account of the Saints 
and Blesseds ever published in Eng- 
lish. Foreword by FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN. 

More than 2500 biographies, ar- 
ranged according to the days of the 
year. Over 3200 pages. Indexed 3 
ways for easy reference. Handsome 
illuminated binding with gold 
stamping. Four volumes, magnifi- 
cently boxed. To be published May 
24 at $39.50. 


BS Special Pre-Publication 
Price (before May 24): $35.00 





on the Saints 


BUTLER’S 


LIVES | 


OF THE 






H} 
Complete Bicentennial Edition 
in Four Volumes. Edited, Re- 4 
vised, and Supplemented by 4 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., and “ 
Donald Attwater. 4 
yy 
At your 
bookseller’s 
P. J. KENEDY 
Z4 & SONS 















The Amazing Story of 


rs (oo ‘ 
St. Germaine 


By Msgr. Joseph A. Keener 


Pope Gregory XVI calle® 
Germaine “The Saint We j 
Need” and Pope Pius IX 
added, “Go to Germaine.” 
Once you come to know 
this lovely girl, you will 
never be able to get her out 
of your mind—or your 
heart. 

Order the remarkable story 
of St. Germaine today. 45 
| pages, single copyonly15Sc. @# 


Write for liberal rack or group discounts 


a S PETELLE, Box 289, Maywood, Ill 


; Publishers for 130 years 
\ 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 





PERSONALIZED ENVELOPES 

200 for only $2.00 
postpaid 

24 Ib. White Wove Finish 3 

Ideal tor mailing checks, bills, orders, persona 

correspondence, SPECIAL COMBINATION 

OFFER—200 Envelopes and 100 printed Letter 

heads 5-% x 7 for only $2.75. Order a complete 

today—you'll enjoy using them often. Send 

eash, check or money order to 
STATIONERY HOUSE P. O. BOX 903 
STATION C, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


5% x 6-% 


etc 


set 














MADONNA VEILS 
In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Price $1.00 P-P- 


| P. 0. Box 1422, Zone 14, 
| Sta. H, Buttaso i/, N. Y. 














Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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Now that 
His Holiness Pius XII 
has expressed 
approval of 
painless childbirth 


READ 


CHILDBIRTH 
WITHOUT 
FEAR 
by Dr. Grantly Dick Read 


New, enlarged, revised edition 


The first and most authoritative 
book about natural childbirth. 185.- 
000 copies sold in the United States 



















































alone. 16 pages of photographs. 298 
pages. $3.00 


At all booksellers 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
19 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 























The Little Bott 


with a lot of big action 


This is Professor Foster’s Discovery— 
the greatest thing yet in a liquid deter- 
gent—perfected in the famous Sexton 
research laboratory. 

Put a teaspoonful of this cleaner ina 
gallon of water! It’s almost magical for 
everything from washing dishes to 
sheerest fabrics. 

Professor Foster’s Discovery—used 
by foremost hotels, restaurants and hos- 
pitals—sold at better independent 
grocers. 





SORULTy, 
Ae Bata 
‘* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
o 


0} 






* 
” 45 aoveanisto ASS 


Quality Foods 





John Sexton & Co., Chicago 








name only a few. 
men. 


These were all great 
Perhaps, of all the famous Peters, 
there is only one who was not a truly 


ereat man. And that one is known 
as Peter the Great. 
Peter was a magnificent soldier, but 


as Tsar, he felt no duty to humanity, 
As a child, 


he was given dwarfs to play with, and 


to his people, or to God. 


he treated people as playthings ever 
after. Everything about him was gigan- 
tic: he stood six feet eight inches tall, 


he could eat half a sheep and a dozen 
breakfast, and he 
personally beheaded two hundred men 
in 


eggs before 


once 


burst olf 


Voltaire’s description of Peter was 


one morning’s energy. 
as 
accurate as it was unpleasant: “a brutal, 
ferocious, barbarous, 


M. de Grunwald, 
written 


man.” 

this short, well- 
to re- 
appraise history’s judgment of Peter in 
a more sympathetic light. Voltaire, 
tells and the general 
estimate of the Tsar is “unjust and un- 
true.” In Peter's 
tremendous 


Say age 
in 
biography, attempts 
he 


us, was “hasty.” 


detense, he = cites 


military and economic 
achievements, his success in transposing 
rural country 
“Here,” the 
author, “is one of those outstanding men 
the 


applied. 


Russia from a_ backward 


to a world power. says 


to whom common Measure cannot 


be 

But it is not really possible to white- 
wash the man’s depravity by alluding 
to his genius. He was evil: he not only 
brought his country forward politically, 
he also pushed it backward morally; the 
Christianity had 
his openly 
ridiculed and set back 


thrived before 
mocked 
a hundred years. 
Indeed, the paths which he opened are 


still trodden by his Marxist followers. 


which 


reign was and 


M. de Grunwald has written a schol- 
arly, restrained book. whose facts are 
undeniably accurate. But the interpre- 


tation of these facts does not square with 


reality. Voltaire, in this instance, was 
right. 
RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 
| TOSCANINI 


By Samuel Chotzinoff. 
Knopf. 


148 pages. 
$3.50 


‘To gain a friend,” Norman Douglas 
observes in his novel South Wind, “you 


must keep one eye closed; to keep him, 


two.” This engaging profile of the 
world’s greatest living symphony  or- 
chestra conductor makes clear that its 


iuthor, music critic and National Broad- 
casting Company official, has gone Mr. 
Douglas one better. He has appraised 
Toscanini with both eyes wide 
open—and loved him anyhow! 

“The plain truth” Toscanini, 
Mr. Chotzinoft that all 


life he has been forgiven conduct that 


his friend 


about 


writes, “‘Is his 


would have been tolerated in no ,other 
artist.” 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 














Having sounded his theme, Chotzinof 
proceeds to set forth examples of Tog 
canini’s charmingly outrageous conduct 
One day, at rehearsal, the playing of ap 
orchestra member displeased the Mae. 
stro. Rapping his baton for silence, he 
summoned the offender to his side. 

“And when were you born?’ he ip. 
quired with a benevolent smile. The 
man told him. “And in what month?’ 
The man named the month. “And op 
what The man had to rack his 
memory a bit but, at length, “I think it 
was a Tuesday,” he said. 

“Then,” writes Chotzinoff, “the Mae. 
stro pounced. “That,” he shouted at the 
startled musician, ‘was a black day for 
music!’ ” 

Other 


idea. 


day?” 


delightful stories the 
Delightful Chotzin- 
off’s portrayal of Toscanini’s contradic 


pursue 


same too is 


tions. The Maestro, we learn, is at once 
a knowing musician and a naive man, 
retired Tos. 
canini devoted his active years to inter- 


\ perfectionist, the now 


preting the musical classics in a man. 
ner strictly in accord with what he felt 
to be the vision of their composers. The 
slightest flaw in a performance would 
send him home for hours of black and 
tearful sorrowing. On the other hand 
his idea of great is the sort of 
joke of pre. 
senting a friend with a pretty rose which, 
when smelled, squirts water in the face. 

Developed with suspense but with no 
straining for effect, candid and 
affectionate portrait is an excellent piece 
of factual writing. 


humor 


practical which consists 


this 


MILTON LOMASK, 


LISTEN, MY HEART 
By Ellen Turngren. 


Longmans, Green. 


194 pages. 
$3.00 


Novels about people who grew up on a 
farm deal of 
native or 
Every other couple dreams 
of retiring on a farm and almost every 
that that 


have a 
for city 


nowadays ereat 


fascination dwellers, 
imported. 
one agrees is the place to 
raise children. It is true that Sigrid 
\lmbeck, teen-aged daughter of a 
Swedish farmer in Minnesota, had more 
than her share of heartaches and respon- 
Sut, she was that 
much more desirable as a wife, especially 
She had planned to 
but her elder 
brother married in haste and her father 
injured his back in a car accident, there 


sibilities for her age. 


as a farmer’s wife. 


study singing, when 


was no one left to farm except her 
and her younger brother. Somehow 
they managed through this difficult 
period. Then the clouds broke in the 
recovery of her father and Victor's 
return. Crowning it all was her love 


for Eric Dahl, a neighbor's son who had 
gone to make money in Milwaukee s0 
that he might offer Sigrid an_ easier, 
more secure life. Sigrid realizes that 
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Beautiful figure of 
SAINT JOSEPH 





Statue only 5'2” 


: ight 614” y 
Night Light 6%” Ht. $2.95 postpaid 


Nomplete with bulb, 

cord & switch, pot, igures of Ane qpal- 
¢4 j ty c a made in U.S.A. 
$4.95 postpaid Sorry — No C.O.Ds, 


HARRY JAY CO. 146 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 














* FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 
BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
ALL-OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 
SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 


; ROBINSON CARDS 
EDEPT. 923, CLINTON, MASS. 









“‘SESUIT TEA 


So known because it has been 
cultivated by Jesuits in South 

merica tor over 200 years. 
Better known as Yerba Mate. 
Provides energy, soothing to 
the nerves. Send for your free 
copy of “The Wonderful 
Story of South American 
Maté."" Comes in tea bags. 
Possesses amazing qualities. 
Or send one dollar for a generous supply+story. 
xxx D. TURET, Importer k& kx 
783 Village Station, New York 14, N. Y. 








If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 








Ohe Passion 


THE Prayer Hook 


PASSION 


i 


PRAYER 
BOOK 


POR AEDE TRIO 


tors 


This Prayer Book includes spe- 
cial meditations on the Passion, 
in addition to prayers and devo- 
tions for Mass, the Sacraments, 
Litanies, Benediction, etc. 

384 Pages. Size 3%” x 5%”. 


No. 54—Black simulated leather. 
Round corners, title stamped in gold, 
red under gold page edgings. .$1.75 


No. 55—(Shown above) Cover is 
of genuine black Morocco leather. 
With .round corners, title stamped in 
gold, gold page edges, boxed. . $2.50 
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Fric’s heart is in farming and con- 
vinces him to stay on his father’s place. 
‘Together they can achieve the freedom 
and happiness they both want because 
they will be doing work that brings 
fulfillment. 

Miss ‘Purngren does especially well 
in the interpersonal relationships which 
many and throughout this 
book. Although the characters are only 
lightly drawn, each comes memorably 
alive for the reader. 


subtle 


PAULA BOWES. 


JUBILEE 


By John Brick. 

Doubleday. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We 
bring the jubilee. Hur- 
rah! Hurrah! The flag 
that sels you free. So 


320 pages. 


$3.95 


we sang the chorus 
from Atlanta to the 
sea. While we were 





marching through 


Georgia. ‘These words 


John Brick 


are, in tact, outra- 
geously false, written alter the Civil 
War to celebrate one of its most dis- 


eraceful episodes. 

in the fall of 1864. 
thing resembling 
he far 


The South was dying 
Only Lee had any- 
a fighting force and 
when, in November, 
orders for the sack of 
\tlanta and started his troops on a trail 
of destruction, looting, cruelty, and vio- 
lence that served chiefly 


was away 


Sherman gave 


as a symbol 
of Northern vengeance. 

It 
novel that presents the ruthlessness of 
Sherman's virtually unopposed advance 


as a military necessity carried, at times, 


is, therefore, shocking to read a 


to extremes by the forces of righteous- 
The 


novel is to add imaginative drama _ to 


ness. purpose of the historical 
history—not, as Mr. Brick seems to think, 
to make history a fiction. 

Jeff Barnes, West Point graduate and 
the 195th New York, 
is the central figure around which Mr. 
Brick military 
history. The merciless discipline with 


commander of 


weaves his version ol 
trains his men makes them, 
willy-nilly, good soldiers. But that same 
soldier's virtue estranges him from his 
The story of their marriage 
and its disintegration is well done. Jeff 
is convincing, too, as a military leader; 
the love ultimately extended to him by 


troops who once hated him is as logical 


which he 


wife, Kate. 


a consequence ol his temperament as 


his failure to communicate with his 
wife. 

Indeed, Jeff inspires a grudging ad- 
the though 
his admire 
It is this very 


image of Jeff as an honorable man, how- 


miration in reader, who 


repelled by coldness must 


Jell’s devotion to duty. 


| ever, that makes his participation in 


| 
UNION CITY, N. J. ; | the March through Georgia incredible 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 











Three Poets 


THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES 





Sing of Mary 


by Theodore Maynard. 


One of the most distinguished 
Catholic poets of our time pre- 
sents in blank verse a full round 
of Rosary meditations. 

72 pp., $1.00 


THE REFUGE OF BEAUTY 


by Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


“A superb gift book . . . a mem- 
orable work.’ The New World. 
88 pp., $1.50 


OUR LADY OF SPRINGTIME 


by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


"This beautiful little book of 
verses on Our Lady illustrated 
by twenty-four silhouettes would 
surely make the best of pres- 
ents.” Catholic Times, London. 

56 pp., $1.25 


At your bookstore or Dept 4-2331 


St. Anthony Guild Press 


PATERSON 3, N. J. 




















Co-responsibility in Industry 


By Rev. Jeremiah Newman — One of the 
important problems in contemporary indus- 
trial society is the improvement of human 
relations between labor and management. 
Professor Newman presents a full and un- 
biased account of the more important experi- 
ments in this field, and outlines a moderate 
system which might be adopted ae 


Nuns Are Real People 


By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. — Interest- 
ing and absorbing reading giving “‘inside”’ 
information about life in a cloistered com- 
munity. The author is a contemplative nun 
and in the lively framework of a series of 
letters she ai: A the real truth about con- 
vent life with frankness and disarming per- 


ception. $3.00 


Inward Peace 


By Raoul Plus, S.J. — The noted French 
ascetical writer considers here the nature and 
source of peace of soul, the threats that en- 
compass it, and the methods necessary to its 
achievement. As always, his principles are 

. graphically represented through practical ex- 
s amples and ascetical case histories. $3.00 
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Wherever Good Books are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 













treasured for generations 


PUBLISHERS 





Cardinal Spellman 
BRIDAL PRAYER BOOK 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE PRAYER BOOK FOR THE 
CATHOLIC BRIDE! Beautifully bound in soft, 
white leather, gold stamped, gold edges, white 
moire lining. It contains the marriage record, 
the Nuptial Mass in clear, easy to read type. 
An heirloom prayer book which will be 


If your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer. 


THE EDWARD O’TOOLE CO., 


65 Barclay Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


$15.00 


INC. 









Now ... with complete pat- 
terns you can make these 
artistic devotional objects of 
WwooD 


St. Francis Bird Feeder 
ni Holy Water Wall Font 
Corner Bracket for Statuary 

Two Styles of Crucifixes 

Canopy Wall Shrine for 

Madonna or Patron Saint 
No woodworking experience needed. Any- 
one with a jig saw or hand coping saw 
can make these beautifully decorative 
objects. Just paste patterns on wood and 
cut out! Wonderfully educational. tdeal 
for home, school, church, club. Excellent 
fund raisers. Make them for sale at 
church bazaars. 


Send only $1 for complete packet 
of all six Devotional patterns and 
instructions. Craftsman Publishing, 











115-R1 Worth Street, New York 
13, WN. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER to purchasers 
fn Devotional patterns ize 
a teri ! ativit 
ily, Wii 
On Hive 














SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 


You may send your payments to 
SIGN 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 


MOTHER: Send for this! 


Mistakes Parents »2/- 


nivery parent should have this 
new book about child train- 
ing. It is free; no obligation. 
Simply address 

PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 275, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














Covers all ages 
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Double Flanged Earstopple 
Shuts Out Noise Twice!! 
First flange deadens sound—second flange tinishes it off 
Your sleep won't be disturbed by snoring, noisy neighbo 
dou kids, radios, traffic, ete. It’s the only double 





flanged Earstopple in America today. They'll fit you ul 
in genuine comfort, a top development by modern sound 
engineers, medically designed. Sleep like a kitten the first 
hight or your money back. Only $1.25 postpaid 


SOUND CONTROL, DEPT. 2 
Los Angeles 64, Calif 


2611 Tilden Ave., 





% 


YES, 100 TOY SOLDIERS FOR $1 


To introduce our line of molded plastic toys, we'll ship 
you 100 Toy Soldiers for only $1. This big colorful assort- 
ment includes 4 Riflemen, 8 Machinegunners, 8 

shooters, 4 Infantrymen, 8 Officers, 8 Cannon, 4 Bazooka- 
men, 4 Marksmen, 4 Tanks, 4 Trucks, 4 Jeeps, 4 Battle- 
ships, 4 Cruisers, 4 Sailors, 8 WAVEs, 8 WACs, 4 Bomb- 
ers and 8 Jet Planes. Each toy is completely assembled, 
designed to scale, and measures up to 4'2”. Order several 
sets NOW; your kiddies will love them. Send $1.00 pilus 
25c for postage and handling for each set of 100 toys to: 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-E-68 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








and causes Jubilee to fail as a novel even 
as it fails as history. 
WILLIAM BIRMINGHAY, 








SHORT NOTICES 





THE By May Suther. 
land. Roy. $3.00. When 4 
gently bred Protestant girl falls in loye 


WILD OLIVE. 
272 pages. 
with a young Catholic farmer who has 
aspirations to the priesthood, there js 
interesting outcome 
of how 


bound to be an 
This is the 
prevailed over Eve Harrison’s selfishness 


story God's will 
and how Christopher Fraser's confusion 
bout his true vocation was finally re. 
solved—but not until his son was fully 
vrown. The characters are well drawn in 
all their 


varying degrees of 


their 
God's 


grace. Despite an occasional stiffness in 


emotional turmoil and 


response lo 


the writing, this book makes the finest 
kind of entertainment, in a vein remi- 
niscent of the novels of Robert Hugh 
Benson. 


THE PAPACY. By James A. Corbett, 
192 Van Nostrand. $1.25. This 
volume is one of the paper-back Anvil 
Original series published by Van Nos 
trand, It sketch ol 
the overtaken 
the Papacy trom the beginning up to 


pages. 


offers an excellent 


vicissitudes which have 
the reign of the present Holy Father, 
Pius XII. As a a prac 


tical introduction to Papal history or ay 


survey, it makes 


course. An unusual 
the 
Papal documents. ‘These documents 
for half the 
cover important episodes — from 
Clement’s (A.D. 88-97) letter to the 
Corinthians to Pius XII’s Encyclical on 
Church and State. An opportunity for 
any Catholic who is accumulatii 


practical a review 


feature for its size is inclusion ol 


count book’s content and 
they 


1 an iD 
expensive pocket-edition 


books. 


library of 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CANCER. By 
Charles S$, Cameron, M.D. 268 pages. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.95. To anyone who is 
health, 
cancer is the big interest and the big 
One ol the lethal ol 
pathologies, it is viewed with a con 
dread. Dr. 
Cameron proceeds to supplant this de- 


normally concerned about his 


bugaboo. most 


bination of defeatism and 
leatism and dread with factual informa- 
advice which, _ he 
cut fatalities by 50 
per cent if taken seriously. Since he is 
the Medical Scientific Director ol 
the American Cancer Society. he should 
In this volume, he 
provides an excellent briefing on the 
and 


tion and realistic 


claims, will cancer 


and 
be taken seriously. 


nature of cancer, its symptoms 
therapies, with particular emphasis on 
methods whereby a patient may identily 
possible signs of cancer in himself in 
time to undergo successful treatment. 
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BE YOUR OWN WEATHERMAN! 











Here for the first time is a xceptional value 

a double-duty B. \ROMETER w E ATHER 
FORE( ASTER. This is a practical instrument 
beautiful enough to decorate any wall in home, 


office or den. Made of permanent metalized 
‘BRASS finish on rugged plastic. Will not 
tarnish. Embodies a fine Fahrenheit Thermom- 
r With color indicator to foretell changes in 
ather. Measures a full 91% inches tall with 
bracket for hanging. Only $1.98 each. Sorry no 
C.O.D.'s. 
MARVEL CO. 


220 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B-247, New York, N. Y. 












QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 









TOPS OF 
MASOWITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD e 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


M 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send -for folder with complete specitications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis Dept. $ 











RAISE MONEY for your Church Needs 


BUILDING FUND — REPAIRS — FUEL—VESTMENTS 
—ORGAN—MORTGAGE—GENERAL EXPENSES 


Available in 50¢ and $1.00 resale These 
gracious and be autiful paper napkins printed in 
a colors with ‘Grace before Meals’? on one side— 
“Thanksgiving After Meals ym the other Excel 
lent profit discount. A worthy fund-raising project. 
Write for free samp wat and circular. Dept. 679. 

Complete paper service of cups, plates, table- 
vering, spoons, forks, “napkins & portion cups for 
org yanizational meals, ete. Write Dept. 62-A for 
cireula 

ADVANCE PRODUCTS, INC. 


1596 W. Hopkins St. Milwaukee 6, Wis. 














We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, etc. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your articles returned. We 
are licensed gold buyers. Write for FREE in- 


formation. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill 


May, 1956 


The Doctor’s sobering thesis is this: 50 
per cent of all cancer is curable; but 


only 50 per cent of the curable cancer 
is cured because of needless delay on the 
part of the victim. Cancer does not go 
away by being neglected. Like all truth, 
the truth much more 
desirable ignorance or 


about is 
than — blissful 


reassuring quackery. 


cancer 


HELEN KELLER. Sketch for a Portrait. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 166 pages. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. The world-famous woman 
who is the subject of this sketch has been 


the friend of numerous celebrities from 
\lexander Graham Bell and = Mark 
‘Twain to the eminent of our own day. 
Van Wyck Brooks, the noted literary 
critic and author, here sets down a brief 
outline of her life, together with some 


personal comments. This fascinating lit- 
tle book will whet the reader’s appetite 
lor knowledge the 
Helen Keller’s triumph over tremendous 


more of subject. 


handicaps is not only an example of 
faith and will power, but also a stirring 


demonstration of the hidden resources 


of the human spirit. 


| John A, 


of the 
|} converts, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE HOURS OF THE PASSION. By 
Jude Mead, C.P. 145 pages. Bruce. 
$2.85. In the high Middle Ages, lay 
devotion was nourished by beautifully 
illustrated Hour Books. Father Mead 
has given us a modern Book of Hours— 


not forgetting the illustrations—in a 
series of meditations on the Passion of 
Our Lord. 


The meditations are direct and power- 
ful, 
the Gospels except in their insistence on 
the physical and mental sufferings of 
Christ. For unfamiliar with the 
mechanics mental prayer, Father 
the 
The outline contains 


maintaining the objective tone of 


those 
ol 
Mead has placed an outline at end 
of each meditation. 
considerations, 
forth. 
Bra- 
the 


a composition of place, 
resolutions, and 
The by Bruno 
manti are a real contribution 


prayerful effect of the book. 


aspirations, so 


wood engravings 


to 


WHERE DWELLEST THOU? By 
O’Brien. 188 pages. Gilbert 
$2.95. the last twenty- 
seven years, more than two million peo- 
in the United States their 
spiritual Aeneids in the Catholic Church. 
Where Dwellest Thou? is a compilation 


Press. During 


ended 


ple 


of these 
tell 


their own words of their quest for spir- 


moving stories of twelve 
famous people who in 
itual truth and the guideposts along the 


way. Some write of philosophical strug- 
gles, others of simple faith. 

Psychiatrist Karl Stern, 
lian Roth, set-designer Jo 
music critic Paul and Monsig- 
nor Ronald A. are among the 
authors of these short dramas set in the 


theater the 


singer Lil- 
Mielziner, 
Hume, 

Knox 


of soul. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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DOUBLEDAY 


IMAGE 
BOOKS 


**,..making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature avaiable to all..."" 


Featured this month 














The second 

volume of “the 
basic statement 
of Catholicism” 


ON THE TRUTH 
OF THE 
CATHOLIC FAITH 


§ AQUINAS | 


(Summa Contra 
Gentiles) 
BOOK II: CREATION 


St. Thomas Aquinas 








The second volume of the first complete, 
authoritative translation in America, 
translated by JAMES F. ANDERSON. New 
book, 95¢ 

(Hardbound library edition $2.50) 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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OOINT k 
In m on top 
ua exquisite gospel 
pen and there, big 
nough to read 
clear and plain is 
the entire Lord’s 
Prayer and a kneel 
ng child! € 
Apostle 


JEWELED CROSS IS CLIP 
wws = OU idle vocket 
FAITH! Beautiful 

Writes dry wit! 
leak, smear, 


actable point 
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as proud 
display of 
full size ball 
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Your Name in Golden Letters 





And to ke th the 
“e ape contre ONLY 25¢ 
\ seen name Hot Stamped 
and imprinted in Golden Letters 
only 25¢ der promptly 
TRY 10 a ON qptvicangsns 
Enclose $1 ca each Gospel - Pet 
ou wish t plus 25e each if you 
want nal n pen (Print name plainly 
Catholic o f Lord’s Prayer sen 
Use 10 days. If dissatisfied return for refund 
Write for wholesale prices f hool graduation, f 
raising for your church and neentire gifts 
WILLARD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Dept. 583-E 105 W. Adam St., Chicago 3, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Conducted by the Monks of St. John’s Abbey 
Courses in: Chant, Liturgy, Organ, Conducting and Composition 
June 18—July 21 
Bulletin: Dom Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey 
COLLEGEVILLE MINNESOTA 








H. Wegner, Boys Town Nebr. 





Father Flanagan’s BOYS TOWN CHOIR 


Father Francis Schmitt, Director 
Now booking limited Midwestern and Eastern Tour. 
number of liturgical concerts available. Write Msgr. Nicholas 


Limited 








WHAT WILL YOU 
- WITH YOUR LIFE? 


\ » Christ through our Lady 
by becoming a member of the SONS 
OF MARY HEALTH of the SICK, 
a new and vigorous community, the 
e of its kind for men to dk 
Medical and Catechetical work im 
the Missions 


Write to SYLVA MARIA, 
Framingham, Mass., for full details. 


| 


| 
| 


CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may attain 
to personal holiness and help to save souls by 
embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 
Write: 

Master of Novices, 

St. Joseph's Novitiate, 
Hospitaller Brothers of 
St. John of God, Box 170, 
Route |, Ojai, Calif. 


Director of Vocations, 
Hospitaller Brothers of 
St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


or 








SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and — age to apply for admission to 


their minor seminary and novitiate ack of funds is no obstacle 
Spread the love of the Sacred He art. e, teaching and preaching in the 
eT States. Foreign eilaston a... open to volunteers only. Young 
8 to 35, who have m sation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
is Lay Brothers 
Address: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago ) 











THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department + their 


modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
ion and training given after admission. 
@® REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES 
@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
@® X-RAY AND L ABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 
@® COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
o af ARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
@ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
@® HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPI 
@ PAINTERS - CARPE NTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ's sick 


as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, II. 











LATE VOCATIONS 


Men 18-30 





|| Don Bosco offers you a 
iS chance to become a 
q Salesian Priest or 
| 4 Teaching Brother. 
+ 

ii Accelerated Latin Courses 

eae re caceia e 
Write to: 


Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE SALESIAN SEMINARY 
Newton or 2851 No. Ave. 
New Jersey Richmond, Calif. 











Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your 
literature in regard to [1 Priesthood [ 
Brotherhood. 


es Se OP mere! Age 
RE ee sh ae El 
a re State 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 

Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 

and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
0: 


write 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 














HOLY CROSS FATHERS 


Four Ways to Serve Christ 
@ Priest-Teacher 


@ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary 


@ Parish Priest 
Holy Ore ss Lay ans are + Office i ag cooks, 
sacris Ss, maintenance workers, farmers, et 


For information write to: 
FATHER JOSEPH QUINN, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers 


North Easton 3, Mass. 


Tht Marianist 


Teaching Brothers, 
Working Brothers, 


and priests. 
Write: Bro. John, 
Mt. St. John 
4370 Patterson Road 
Dayton 10, Ohio 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Maste: 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


® Teaching ® Foreign 

® Youth Work Missions 

© Farming ® Clerical Work 
® Trades 





Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, G.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9, New York 


Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall 


or 
Notre Dame, 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 











LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


man (McCarthy) appeared on the same 
[V program, Friday night, March 2. , ., 
We here in Minnesota know this crowd 
and have a knowledge of how they vot 
and who their friends are. It is in very bad 
taste for such a wonderful magazine to 
give such a false impression. This Me. 
Carthy honors with his approval their 
deeds and what they stand for. I know, 
McCarthy may be a good man, but too 
trusting, and I might add rather dumb. ,., 
Mrs. MARY JOHNsoy 

DuLutTH, MINN. 
Your selection of Congressman Eugene 
McCarthy for your March picture feature 
was eminently well made. We people here 


in St. Paul are pleased and grateful to 
know that others are now aware, as we 
always were, that Eugene McCarthy is a 
“light seated on a mountain.” 


Also apt is your praise of Abigail Me- 


Carthy. a valiant woman and a_ mode 
mother. May their clan prosper! 
SisteR Mary PErer 
St. Paut, MINN. 
We have just subscribed to The Si¢x, 


Ihe fine picture story on Congressman Mc- 


Carthy in the first copy we received has 
made us realize the subscription was a 
worthwhile investment. 

GordoN M. QuARNSTROM 
Winmerre, IL. 


DEMOCRACY OR REPUBLIC? 


In March issue (p. 10), your edi- 
torial refers to “our democracy.” You most 
certainly know that the United States is a 
republic. At least I have always understood 


your 


it was. 
Do you have good reason for calling this 
a democracy? 


Marjorie M. Norton 


SROOKLYN, N. Y. 

As Charles Beard says in The Republic, 
“Speaking strictly, no law of the land of- 
ficially declares us to be either a democ- 
racy or a republic. Some call it a 
democracy and others a republic.” The 
two words are not mutually exclusive. Thus, 


J . . . ee . 
Carl Van Doren writes in The Great Re- 
hearsal: “The new federal government 
would be democratically founded on the 


consent of the people, as expressed in their 
but it would take the of a 
republic which representatives chosen 
by the people would actually make the laws 
and put them into effect.” 


voles, form 


in 


POLICE CAR 
I should like to thank you for the pres- 
entation of “Police Car’—one of the finest 


and most imaginative and dramatic presen- 
tations any story of mine had. 

Harvey Kidder’s illustrations, almost 
magically, took me back to the alleys 
and the city nights of long ago. Mr. Kid- 
der must have seen quite a bit himself- 
else how could he have drawn the fixed 
smile of terror—and of courage—on_ the 
young cop’s face, the tired courage of the 
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older figure, who had walked into so many 
wich places. Yet they are walking, steadily, 
men have walked whom I have known. 


and the girl’s figure. | mean her attitude 
and her face, are just as such a woman 
would be. 
MIcHAEL Foster 
NEVADA. 


RENO. 


Mr. Michael Foster passed away suddenly 
» March 24. We to the 
of our readers. 


commend him 


wayers 


Michael’s Foster’s “Police Car” (March) 





ally moved—vou were on patrol, too, The 
et is corny, but I like it. Real nice peo- 
ple in it. Thank you. 

J. CHaALL, 
Morris, ILL. 
SALT SHAKING 
Might there be others than myself who 
would like to see Catholic fiction in your 
magazine? The February fiction I enjoyed 


for a change. 
It is certainly not enlightening to me 
nor entertaining to read a few pages of 


uff which is meant to have a point some- 
where but Have we 
no Catholic as Catholics 


somchow escapes me, 


writers who write 


not as “secularists?” 

. It’s evident without the artist’s sig- 
nature that a man illustrated “A> Pinch 
of Salt” (February). The text describes a 


box of salt with a spout—not one of those 
small shakers pictured. 
Mrs. JERRY BRINKMAN 


Dayton, OHIO. 


THOUGHTS FOR A PENNY 

It’s a that Robert Craig had to 
spoil one of your best short stories in years 
-“A Penny For Your ‘Thoughts’ (March) 
-with this blooper: 
“Sixty-five week, 
holding tax, security, 
For a family of fwe—man 


shame 


dollars a deduct with- 


social etc.” 

, wife, and three 
children such as Michael Saunders had, the 
withholding tax on $65 a week salary would 
be TWENTY CENTS. Actually, the 
unemployment deduction in most states, 
would 65 cents, but Mr. Craig entirely 
overlooked this item. Furthermore, a home 
mortgage payment $55 a month for a 
man earning S65 a week is not out of line. 


state 


be 


of 


Currently, I have a man, wife, and three 
children paying $120 a month payments 


on two mortgages, with a weekly income of 
only $85. 

PAUL BRrINDEL 
Novato, CALIF. 


COLD CASH 

Che January editorial on debt reduction 
left me cold. The only question before Con- 
gress this year should be remedying the 
injustice of a $600 exemption for each tax- 
payer. To be fair, the first exemption 
should be at least $1200. Have you (or 
any congressman) tried to live on $1200 a 
year and yet pay S98 of that amount in 
income tax? Yet that is exactly what Con- 
gress is requiring low-salaried employees to 
do. The present law is as unjust as the 
British-imposed taxes in the early days of 
the colonies. The Catholic Church, reputed 


May, 1956 
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If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. Y-44, Wilmette, Ill. 


see 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 













Reminder 
Copr.1950Jas. J. Lohle 


Brother Director 
Mount tw me age ee 
Plattsburgh, 











w ON REVERSE SIDE 
“lAmThe Lady of Fatima 
Queen Of The Rosary.” 
“Do Penance—Recite 
The Rosary Daily— 
Meditate.” 
“Consecrate Yourself To 
My Immaculate Heart.” 
—‘'Receive Holy Communion 
On The Ist Sat. Of 5 
Consecutive Months.”” 
Ball Pen 
$]. OO POSTPAID 
— _(No Stamps Please) 
WAGNER & LOHLE 
P, O. DRAWER 9806 
PITTSBURGH 27, PENNA. 
Beautifully Styled in Colors. Cap Gleam- 
ing Bronze-Like Finish. Comfortably Light, 
nstant Response, Fluid Smooth Writing. 
Guaranteed Not Sold in Stores 
Please allow 3 weeks for Handling and Delivery 


FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY BROTHERS 
of the SACRED HEART 
care for the sick, and are engaged 
in a wide variety of domestic, 
clerical, and trade work. Young 
men write for free booklets to: 
Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Mo. 


















Write _ TTI 
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(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth 


Write for further information to the 
PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 


For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


La Salle College La Salle Institute 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 


























THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 

THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 

FOR INCURABLE CANCER Tis Congregation ix dedicated to 

reparation by means of daily adora- 

MINICAN SISTERS, tion before tl Slessed Sacrament 

CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA arog ve reat oak, sane and 

Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the invited to make a priv ate retreat 

religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- in ord consider a choice of 

estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior life. Write t a sey 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. Blessed Raphaela Mary Reverens - ener Sue 
of the 8. H., Foundress Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Senedictine 





and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 





ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraske 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 


As 
wo 


AND GOD TO SOULS” 


Sister of the 
among God's 


a Little 
rking 


Poor you would be 


aged poor. By admin- 


istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 


of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 


yourself by the exercise of 


of 


the virtues and vows 


Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 


Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 


Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Til. 





ISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS 


OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Do 


you wish to serve God in the home and in the 


foreign missions? The Missionary Franciscan Sisters con- 


In 


New Guinea. 


20 


Th 


“Your Lite—What Shall 
it to God? 


of 


youth! 


duct schools, orphanages, catechetical centers, and clinics 


the United States, Canada, Egypt, 


For information write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Manet Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


Australia, and 


e Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


It Be?” Will you offer 
Would you care for the forgotten people 
the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
They need you to help them prepare for 


Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 


are YOU interested? write to 


Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 


St 


Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 








all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their « of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing ; dentistry; domestic science; music and art 


activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 


in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 








MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 








YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
celal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30, 
rite: 
Mother Mary Angela, F MSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 














-= Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. ¥.6 

















Join the CORPUS CHRISTI 
CARMELITES 

in their *‘'Great Adventure’ of 

seeking souls for Christ by mis- 

sionary and social welfare work 

in America and in foreign lands. 

Write to: 


CARMELITE SISTERS 
Middletown, N. Y. 


=) 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardina Schoo! for BOYS 


Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, 


Co 


Scientific, Commercial, and General 


urses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 


Liberal Arts 
Address: THE DEAN, 242 WALTON ST. 





(formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
On SEBAGO LAKE—!7!2 Miles from Portland 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Religious and lay faculty. 
Teachers College 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 














ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
ertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and informaiton write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully 


) 


Saint - 
accredited 


2-year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economics, secretarial. Art. Music (includ- 
ing harp). 4-year college preparatory high school 
on adjoining campus. Social, educational and 
cultural advantages of Nation's Capital. Resident, 
day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 





Registrar, Department S Washington 16, D. C. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


to be the poor man’s champion throy 
the centuries, should be leading the batt 
for a fair tax, and that means a reductioy 
this year, right now, for the poor, 
DONNA Hip 


ALTOONA, PA, 


SIMPLIFIED LUXURY 


Your editorial comment in the March 
issue (p. 12) titled “The Unwanted Lyy. 
ury,” erroneous as are all generalities, j 
perhaps unintentionally but nevertheless 
needlessly cruel to the innocent minority jy 
its over-simplification of 
logical problem. 


a complex socio 


Let us not degrade parenthood by offe 


ing bonuses indiscriminately for othe 
wise “Unwanted Luxuries.” 
CLAubE G. Hupeny 


Evmuurst, L. I., N. Y. 


GOBBLED-GOOK? 


After reading your editorial in the Feb. 
ruary issue I decided that you did not per 
sonally write that editorial. You must have 
had an “assistant.”” You could not have the 
facts so straight in 
and 


other editorial 
dead this one. This 
editorial was a lot of gobbled-gook and im 
pressive statistics which did not convine 
us at all. 
“Whatever 
article and I 
new friends. 


your 


be so wrong in 


Lola 
am 


Wants,” 
sure 


was a super! 
you made a lot of 
Mrs. Wittiam C. Cum™ines 


Homerown, ILL. 


UP IN THE AIR 


I have been extremely pleased with Tn 
Sicn. It very 
magazine. 


is a active and_ far-sighted 


I do have one slight complaint. I get 


so stimulated in reading some editorial 
that I find I have to discuss them will 
someone to get it off my chest, but ther 


home that [ can discuss view 
points with and I find myself hanging i 
mid-air. I think the only remedy would 
be more human interest stories, more fiction 


more poetry, and more 


is no one at 


romance literature 
Mary D’Acostin 
BrRipGeETON, N. J. 


STRANGE EQUITY 


“The Strange Equity of Atheism” in the 
“Current Fact and Comment” (March) 
makes a disturbing point. 

It seems more likely, though, that the 
Communists consider the Champaign de 
cision an ace up their sleeve. Why come out 
in the open and declare themselves? Why 
use a cannon when a pop-gun will do the 
jobr Better still, why an olive 
branch to hide a dagger? Why not give the 
appearance of 


not use 


concern for religion in 
way calculated to defeat a religious end? .. 
Lorerra For! 
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p. Sheridan. I think this is an excellent 
ugh piece of writing as well as being, in my 
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sidering marriage as a possible vocation. 
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and guidance. 
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Four-year liberal arts. 
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| Pre-professional train- 
| ing for medicine, law, 
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social service. Elemen- | 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
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day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
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Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, Il. 
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For Boys—Conducted by the 
Brothers 
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PARISH APOSTLE 

I read with great interest the 
in a Parish” 
SIGN. 


“Apostle 
in the March issue of Tr 
It was most gratifying to see Gerald. 
ine Carrigan’s work so realistically placed, 


The photographs expressed her job and 
her ability to extend her enthusiasm, 
Miriam Marks, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Doctrine 


MRS. SMELSER 

We were very impressed with the article 
“Politics in Their Blood,” in the February 
concerning Anna Smelser (Anna Mae 
VPadbery—Maryville College—class of 1935), 
It was partic ularly interesting to note the 
points made about what Catholic 
can do in minor roles in politics. 


issue, 


women 
The in 
formation was very practical and we shall 
trv to call it to the attention of the stu. 
dents on campus. 

In general, we 


find ‘Tur SIGN an ex. 


tremely informative and wonderful maga- 
vine, 
Jupy ScHicker 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 0} 
CaATHoLic COoLLeEGe STUDENTS 
MARYVILLE COLLEGt 
Si. Louts, Mo. 
Mrs. Smelser’s accomplishments were 
both interesting and stimulating. We, at 


Maryville, enjoyed: it especially as Mrs. 
Smelser is a graduate of our school. 

I do hope the article encouraged more 
to take an interest in politics in 
capacity they are able. It is 
needed. 


people 
whatever 
greatly 
Horr ANN SULLIVAN 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
students of Maryville 
would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for publishing your arti- 
cle “Politics in Their Blood” (February) 
concerning Anna Smelser. Maryville College 
is proud and honored that Anna Smelser 
has done such a wonderful job in_ politics 
especially because she student of 
Marvville. 

It is Maryville’s goal that in the 
future other students will follow Anna 
Smelser’s footsteps in politics and __ the 
of Christian ethics. . .. 

UNA KELLEGHAN 


Representing the 
College. we 


was a 


integration 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


I am writing to suggest that your legiti- 
mate theater classification list be included 
in every issue of Tur Sicn, in preference to 
its present less frequent inclusion. 
also prefer to see 


I would 
new shows classified as 
soon as reviewed, so that your readers would 
not be left on their own in judging moral 
content during the early run 
now so often happens. Having read your 
review of “Silk Stockings,” I was prompted 
to dissuade a theater party from attending 


of shows as 


that show, only to discover that in a 
subsequent issue you had classified “Silk 
Stockings” as only partly objectionable. . . 

RosaLie A. Corry 


Bronx, N. Y. 
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